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The Week. 

THe two Camerons—father and son—bosses 
of Pennsylvania, are engaged in a supreme 
effort to maintain the rule of their dynasty. 
Senator Don Cameron, the son, has been in 
Washington for a day or two to see what the 
Government could do 1n the way of propping 
up the Cameronian cause, but he found that 
the Administration had long been absent ona 
fishing excursion, and was now doing honor 
to Daniel Webster’s memory at Murshfield. 
The Pennsylvania boss thought that a live 
Cameron was worth looking after much more 
than a dead Webster; and, if report speaks 
truly, he gave emphatic vent to his feelings, 
When the clerks in the departments heard of 
Mr. Cameron’s presence in Washington, their 
hearts sank within them at the prospect of 
another ‘‘ voluntary” contribution for the 
grand old cause. They will scarcely escape the 
necessity of ‘‘ volunteering” with their pocket- 
books once more. Ex-Senator Simon Cameron, 
the father, on Friday spoke to a reporter in 
Philadelphia. He thought it would have been 
better io let Tilden be President, for then the 
country would by this time have become dis- 
gusted with a free-trade Government. On civil- 
service reform Mr. Simon Cameron's opinions 
are particularly strong. He says: ‘‘ This sub- 
ject of civil service is all wrong.” And why 
is it all wrong? Mr. Cameron’s reasons are 
altogether philanthropic. ‘‘I believe,” he 
says, ‘‘in giving poor young men a chance, 
but*® !*«>ou observe the custom observed in 
England, way, only the wealthy succeed each 
other.” This 1s news. Does Mr. Cameron think 
the young men in England who work very hard 
to prepare themselves for the competitive exa- 
minations to get a living in the civil service, 
are mostly rich young gentlemen who might 
as well live on their independent incomes ? 
Does he think such rich young men would 
crowé into the competitive examinations here? 
The chance Mr. Simon Cameron wants poor 
young men to have, is to be put into pub- 
lic places upon the selection and recom- 
mendation of the Camerons, father and son, 
and to pay lusty assessments when the Came- 
rons have a political battle on their hands, 
and to be in constant dread of removal at the 
Camerons’ request if they refuse to pay or 
otherwise displease the bosses. As to the 
campaign in Pennsylvania, the Camerons want 
it to be understood that they are ‘‘ confident.” 
They think it is too late for a compromise be- 
tween the Independents and the Stalwarts, 
and that the defeat in Ohio will ‘‘ do the party 
good.” 





The story of the conspiracy to ruin Colonel 
Irish, of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, bears at some points a curious re- 
semblance to the story of the safe-burglary 
conspiracy, in which ‘‘ Dick ” Harrington, of 
Delaware, played such a conspicuous part some 
eight years ago. In both cases the charge is 
that of a conspiracy to injure an innocent man 





by ‘‘ putting upon ” hima felony ; in both cases 
the beneficiaries of the crime are supposed to 
be a gang of that class of politicians who are 
now known as ‘‘Stalwarts.” The facts 
in the safe-burglary case were these: Colum- 
bus Alexander, a citizen of the District of 
Columbia of the highest character, was active- 
ly pushing an investigation into the transac- 
tions of the Shepherd Ring. In the course of 


| founded. 


the investigation it became for the interest of | 


those carrying it on to get possession of the 
books of John O. Evans & Co., contractors, 
which were in District-Attorney Harrington’s 
safe. Alexander was approached, and the books 
were offered to him if he would pay for them. 
He declined to buy any evidence. The bur- 
glary was then committed, with the intent that 
it should be traced to Alexander's door, but 
it miscarried, and Harrington was indicted. 
In the present case, Mr. Alexander is Colonel 
Irish ; the part played by Harrington 
taken by Salter and Ward, and the *‘‘job” 
consists in getting property of the Bureau 
stolen in order to bring discredit on its 
management, get Colonel Irish removed, and 
make places for two or three politicians, one 
of whom has been ‘‘ working” for the place 
with the aid of Senator Cameron and the Penn- 
sylvania delegation. Whether Salter and Ward, 
who are now under arrest, are guilty, remains to 
be shown ; but if they are, they may well have 
got their idea of their little scheme from the 
history of the charges against Harrington, and 
they must derive encouragement 1n their awk- 
ward position from a recollection of the effec- 
tual way in which he has since been vindi- 
cated. He was indicted during General 
Grant’s second term, and while under indict- 
ment he went to call at the White House, and 
was pleasantly received. The jury disagreed, 
and he returned to Delaware, where the party felt 
that he was just the man they needed; he has 
now been made Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, and is waging an active war against 
the wicked Democrats. 


is 








A case of political boycotting 1s reported 
from Albany. It is said that the letter-car- 
riers of that city have been ordered to dis- 
tribute, free of charge, circulars denouncing 
the Evening Journal for its independent course 
in politics, and urging Republicans to dis- 
continue taking it and to take the Troy 
Times instead. In other words, a Federal 
office is used as an organized instrument to 
injure a private business whose proprietors 
are not in political sympathy with the Federal 
Administration. It is understood that large 
numbers of these circulars have been so dis- 
tributed. If the facts are as reported, the parti- 
san use of official power has gone astep further 
than ever before. Places have been awarded 
as a reward for political service, men have 
been turned out of office as a punishment for 
refusal to render such service, and officehold- 
ers have been required to contribute a fixed 
percentage of their salaries to support a politi- 
cal machine. All this is familiar. But we 


believe this is the first time that the organized 
force of a public office has been employed to 
induce the customers of a business establish- 





ment not to deal with it any longer in order 
that it may be punished for party contumacy 
This is boycotting in politics carried on by 
Government officers. The Frening Journal 
asserts the facts in the most positive way, and 
the Argus announces that, after a thorough 
investigation, the charge appears to be well 
It is one which Postmaster-General 
Howe cannot safely sleep under. If it is false, 
he ought to lose no time in contradicting it 
effectually. If it is true, a failure on his part 
to dismiss Albany Postmaster Craig from the 
oftice be has abused will throw upon himserf 
and the Administration the responsibility for 
this gross outrage. 


The Albany Journal of Monday says 


“Tt may not be generally known, but it is 

none the less a fact, that Judge Folger did in 
tend to decline the nomination, and said so 
openly a couple of hours before the State Com- 
mittee met. There is no doubt of the sincerity 
of this declaration. But «unfortunately he 
allowed his best judgment to bo overthrown by 
the urgent pleadings of the Machine men, and at 
last reluctantly accepted.” 
If this be true, Mr. Folger is undoubtedly 
now looking back with profound regret upon 
the hour when, yieldipg his better judgment 
toa set of tricksters, he lost a chance to put 
himself in a stronger position before the public 
than he has in his hfe 
That chance he lost, and a similar one is not 
likely ever to come back to him. It is 
rumored that the Machine men are urging Mr. 
Folger to ‘*‘ mount the stump” and make a 
number of speeches in the campaign in his 
own behalf. There should be a limit to their 
cruelty. They should be satisfied with the 
ijury they have already done to Mr. Folger, 
and not insist upon inflicting upon him fur- 
ther hum liation. 


ever occupied 


Mr. Howard Carroll will do well not to re- 
peat the indiscretion of his speech to the Young 
Republicans on Monday night, when he said: 

‘*There has been a great deal said about civil- 
service reform, and nobody can doubt that such 
a reform is necessary. Ido not believe, how- 
ever, that the rules under which appointments 
are now made in the Custom-houses and Internal 
Revenue offices always secure the best men. It 
does not seem the best thing to ask a man how 
high a mountain is when heis to be madea 
gauger of whiskey, nor is it necessary to ask a 
man as to the depth of the sea when he is seeking 
a position as an appraiser of goods. I should be 
disposed to advocate such rules as would tend 
to secure the men best suited for the particular 
duties which they will be required to perform.” 
The illustrations he uses about the gauger and 
the mountain, and the appraiser and the sea, 
explain clearly why it is he believes *‘ that the 
rules under which appointments are now 
made in the Custom-house do not always se- 
cure the best men.” He is right as to the 
fact, but the true reason for believing it is that 
no system of human contrivance ‘‘ always se- 
cures the best men” for anything. His reason 
is, however, the very plain and commonplace 
one that he knows nothing whatever about 
the examinations. He has evidently never 
attended them, nor ever seen the papers. 
His illustrations are therefore simple concoc- 
tions of his own fancy, and are intended to be 
asneer at the only practical attempt at civil- 
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service reform yet made, which is the less ex- 
cusable in him as he has been long connected 
with the Zimes, which has again and again ex- 
posed this particular device of the spoilsmen. 
His first duty now, before he speaks again 
on civil-service reform, is to go down to the 
Custom-house, and inform himself, either by 
or reading the 
examination whether there is the 
smallest foundation for his joke. He will 
find that the questions are eminently practical, 
that they go straight to the candidate’s general 
intelligence and special fitness for a special 
work, and that they are just such as a private 
employer would ask candidates for situations 
under him, if he had no previous knowledge of 
them. One candidate for Congress—Mr. Charles 


witnessing an examination, 


papers, 





O'Neill, of Philadelphia—passed a portion of | 


last Saturday doing this very thing, having been | 


incited tu it by questions put him by the 
Civil-Service Reform Association of that city. 
He did not stay at home and invent funny 
questions as specimens of ‘‘ this particular 
method,” and retail them on the stump, but 
took the train and went to the Custom-house 
and saw the thing itself, which Professor 
Huxley says 1s the true foundation for all 
knowledge. Mr. Carroll will do well to follow 
his example, He is young, is just entering on 
a political career, and is handling a question 
which is fast becoming the burning question 
of the day, and it may prove highly inconve- 
juent to him hereafter to have talked about 
it flippantly, or without due information. 


The Jlera/d gives a synopsis of a plan sug. 
gested by the Hon. John Jay Knox, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, for converting the 
outstanding 4 per cent. bonds, which run till 
the year 1907, into 3 per cents having the 
same time to run, in order to furnish the na- 
tional banks a more secure basis for their cir- 
culation without lengthening or increasing the 
public debt. The plan provides that the Govern- 
ment shall issue the new threes inexchange for 
the outstanding fours, at the rate of $117 50 of 
the former for $100 of the latter. A computa- 
tion will show that the amount of money to be 
paid by the Government between now and 
1907, principal and interest together, will be 
the same in either case. It is believed that the 
banks would readily make the exchange, since 
it would enable them to realize the preraium 
which the fours now have, without selling the 
bonds and retiring a corresponding amount of 
their circulating notes. Under present cir- 
cumstances the premium yields nothing to the 
banks, and it serves as an inducement to them 
to retire their circulation and sell these bonds— 
the effect of the movement being a slow contrac- 
tion of the currency. The plan appears to be 
free from objections and entirely feasible, 
provided the public can be made to see that 1t 
involves no less of money and no extension of 
the debt beyond the period now fixed for its 
redemption. To make this clear will be a 
task of some difficulty, but not more diflicult 
perhaps than many othe financial problems 
we have had to deal with. 

The New York banks during the last week 
again increased their reserve, and now hold a 
surplus of nearly $2,000,000 where a year ago 
there was a deficiency of $2,500,000. The 
money market worked easily for borrowers, 





and at lower rates than for several weeks, no 
loans having been made above 6 per cent., and 
not a few having been made below 5 per cent. 
The domestic exchanges are not running as 
strongly against New York.as they were, 
and the Treasury disbursements during the 
week were heavier. Rates for foreign ex- 
change, chiefly on account of the settlement 
of loan bills, advanced early in the week, but 
later declined again; rates, however, are still 
above the gold-importing point, and it begins 
to be seriously doubted whether any gold will 
be imported this year. At the Stock Exchange, 
the early part of the week was characterized 
by weakness and depression, but in the latter 
part there was a recovery in tone and prices. 
Railroad earnings continue very large on the 
leading lines; the tonnage from the grain 
movement is small, but other sources make up 
this deficiency, and rates charged are much 
higher than a year ago. The general trade of 
the country is fairly good, but is not up to ex- 
treme expectations, because of the slow move- 
ment of grain from first hands, which in turn 
is due to the low prices to be obtained for it. 


Two colonels fought in St. Louis on Satur- 
day, one a newspaper and the other a bar 
colonel, and the latter, who appears to have 
been a most estimable man, was shot dead. 
The Bar of St. Louis has accordingly held a 
meeting of mixed indignation and condolence 
over the affair, which protested against ‘‘ the 
spirit of ruffianism which is abroad, the wanton 
employment in speech or writing of intempe- 
rate, licentious, and defamatory language, and 
the resort, on frivolous pretexts, to deadly 
weapons.” The occurrence is doubtless most de- 
plorable, but the resolutions of the Bar do not, 
it seems to us, go to the rootof the matter. Col- 
onel Cockerill, the slayer, made use in his paper 
—the Post-Dispatch—of ‘‘ intemperate, licen- 
tious, and defamatory language” about Col- 
onel Slayback, who thereupon went to the 
office of the paper with a friend, and found 
Colonel Cockerill in his room with his 
pistol on the table. There was an altercation, 
and Colonel Slayback was shot in the well- 
known Southern style. But then Colonel 
Slayback, being the kind of man the Bar de- 
scribes, ought to have known better than to go 
armed to the office of a ruflianly newspaper 
colonel to call him to account. ‘‘ The spirit 
of ruffianism” is just as much abroad here 
as in St. Louis. Dozens of colonels in this 
city are constantly defaming other colonels 
in the most licentious manner; but the defamed 
colonels take no notice of it, and it soon 
becomes as harmless as the noise in the street. 
No colonel of high character and standing at 
our Bar carries a revolver, or thinks of going 
in quest of other armed colonels to demand 
retractions or apologies. The apology of a 
blackguard is of no use to any colonel in 
any part of the world. If peaceable 
and respectable colonels at the South would 
make up their minds to disregard the foul- 
mouthed and abusive colonels, we believe the 
homicidal record of that blood-stamed region 
would rapidly improve. And then, would it 
not be well to cut down the number of colo- 
nels? Would it not be well for hard-working 
lawyers—fathers of families—to go about as 
plain Misters? Does not this military rank 





make them feel as if they had a store of mili- 
tary honor to look after? And can there be a 
more inconvenient thing for a peaceful citizen 
than a commodity of this kind ? 





Our respect for Mr. Munro, the eminent 
Pirate, great already, for his endeavors to bring 
the best foreign literature within reach of the 
masses, has been heightened by learning that 
he now prints expurgated editions of his 
books. Weare informed, but have not our- 
selves verified the information, that he has, for 
instance, produced an edition of Mallock’s ‘ Ro- 
mance of the Nineteenth Century ’ from which 
he has excluded ali the objectionable passages, 
leaving simpiy what is pure and elevating. It 
would really seem from this as if we were about 
to witness one of the strangest transformations 
of modern times, full of strange transforma- 
tions as this century has been—namely, not 
only the disappearance of all that is oppro- 
brious from the term Pirate, but its conversion 
into a title of honor. What is perhaps most 
curious about this is, that it will be simply a re- 
currence to the old Greek use of the name, 
which not only conveyed nothing discreditable, 
but designated a calling in which a man could 
establish as high claims on the consideration of 
his fellows as in any other. Mr. Munro is 
thus perhaps unwittingly—thouvh for aught 
we can tell he may be an eminent Greek 
scholar—furnishing a fresh illustration of the 
power and permanence of Greek culture. The 
modern world is slowly learning the extent of 
its indebtedness to the Hellenic thought and 
language. The idea that a Pirate could be a 
useful and honored citizen is Greek. We, 
after two thousand years, have revived it, but 
have also, we are glad to say, ennobled it by 
making the Pirate a philanthropist. 


The change which has come over the spirit 
of the French people with regard to war, as 
illustrated by the disgust caused by the Tuni- 
sian expedition, and by the popular opposition to 
any participation in the invasion of Egypt, has 
naturally been exciting a good deal of surprise 
and speculation. It is only twelve years since 
the French had the reputation of being not 
only the most warlike people of Europe, but 
the people fondest of war. They have now 
the reputation of being the least warlike and 
most pacific people in Europe. It would have 
been said before 1870 by almost any observer. 
of French politics that no government, wheth- 
er monarchy or republic, could survive a re- 
fusal to participate in the enterprise against 
Egypt undertaken by the British. It is now 
generally acknowledged that no government 
could have safely participated in it. Can it be 
possible, it is now asked, that the old view of 
the French character, which may be said to 
have prevailed for seven hundred years, was 
all a mistake, and that the French all along 
have been quiet and peaceably disposed in 
spite of their incessant warring? Or has the na- 
tional temper undergone a complete revolution 
under the discipline of the German invasion? 
The answer to both questions which finds 
most favor now is, that the French people 
never were really fond of war, but that owing 
to their highly centralized Government they 
never until now had a chance of impressing 
their real sentiments on the national policy. 
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The French public was, until 1870, for all 
political purposes, the inhabitants of Paris. 
It was in Paris that all revolutions were made, 
the provinces accepting the result as soon 
as it was telegraphed to them. It was the 
opinion of the Parisian salons which had 
most weight in the palace and Ministerial 
bureaux. It was Paris which clamored 
for war, and liked ‘‘glory,” and enjoyed 
the spectacular triumphs which followed the 
return of the conquering heroes and the 
armies which they led. It was in Parisian 
society that the titles and decorations won on 
the battle-field were most effective, and to 
Parisian galleries and museums that the great 
spoils of victory came. In the provinces, it is 
said, war has all along inspired nothing but 
horror. It was not the provinces which longed 
for revenge for Waterloo, or which was 
ready to begin armed meddling in Spain seven 
years after Waterloo, and besiege Antwerp 
fifteen years after, and to fight England about 
Mehemet Ali and about Tahiti twenty-five or 
thirty years after, and which under the Third 
Empire began to threaten all Europe once 
more. It was good society in the metropolis. 





It is to be observed that this theory does not’ 
fully account for the enormous popular vote 
in 1849 for Louis Napoleon, who can only 
have been known to the peasantry as 
the heir ofa military hero. But this may have 
been due to the immemorial custom of the 
French people to vote always for the man in 
power. It is by no means conclusive proof of 
anything except their desire for a strong gov- 
ernment which should put down the Reds. 
But the theory certainly does seem to be borne 
out by the recent history of the Republic. 
Paris, as a political capital, reccived a fatal 
blow from the insurrection of the Commune. 
The Commune got possession of Paris, but 
this did not give it possession of France, and 
this very novel experience seems to have 
awakened the provinces to a consciousness of 
their power. The establishment of the Re- 
public may be said to have completed the 
transfer of the sovereignty, by taking away 
both the Legislature and the Administra- 
tion from the control of “good society.” 
The ‘‘ elegant world,” as the French call it, 
is no longer the official world. France is 
governed by country lawyers, manufactur- 
ers, and farmers, who do not go into so- 
ciety, and do not know or care about its 
standards or aspirations. They represent 
the peasantry, and they apparently truly say 
that the peasantry care nothing about the old 
French “glory.” They want peace, a quiet 
life, and good markets. They will not submit 
to seeing their sons dragged off to perish in 
pestilential climates in order to uphold the 
traditions of the Foreign Office in Paris. They 
know and care nothing about these traditions, 
and if it costs money or blood to uphold them, 
will have none of them. The change is cer- 
tainly most interesting, and, for the future of 
the European Continent, most important. 





There is another Ministerial crisis at Con- 
stantinople, the first which has occurred for 
some years. Soon after the close of the Rus- 
sian war the Sultan took all the affairs of state 
into his own hands, reduced the Ministers to the 








rank of clerks, and took away from the Vizier’s 
office the character of lieutenancy which it 
had had since the foundation of the Empire. 
He then went to work to get up a sort of Mus- 
sulman revival in Asia, and restore the 
spiritual glories of the Caliphate in his own 
person, as a compensation for the terrible 
losses he had sustained in Europe. The Egyp- 
tian revolt seemed likely to further the scheme; 
and there is no doubt that he all along secretly 
encouraged Arabi. This game has, however, 
been brought to an abrupt close by the victory 
at Tel-el-Kebir. This has given a severe blow 
to Mussulman aspirations all over Asia, and 
once more demonstrated the Sultan’s humiliat- 
ing helplessness. So he is now anxious to 
fall back on Ministerial counsel and support, 
and wishes Said Pasha—one of the very few 
rational and decent pashas—to form a Cabinet, 
and Said refuses to do it, except on the basis 
of reconciliation with France and England, 
the abandonment of the alliance with Ger- 
many, and the acceptance of the situation in 
Egypt. This is, however, too much for the 
Sultan ; so there is ‘‘a crisis.” 





The cable brings news of a declaration by 
Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, a member of the 
English Ministry, though not of the Cabinet, 
and a man who is not likely to talk loosely 
or unadvisedly, which must give sincere satis- 
faction to all friends of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment. The despatch seems to indicate that 
Egypt will be relieved from the necessity of 
paying the outrageous ‘‘tribute”” which now 
goes to the Sultun, for which he makes no return 
whatever, and that the Egyptians, from the 
Khedive down, will have to go to work and 
govern the country decently, soberly, and eco- 
nomically, and, better than all, that the bond- 
holders wil] have to look out for themselves. 
If this programme be carried out, it will fur- 
nish a splendid justification of the war, and 
really make it a blessing in disguise. 





The latest despatches from Peru seem to 
show that a crisis of some kind, either diplo- 
matic or military, or both, is at hand, and that 
our Minister, Dr. Logan, is taking part in it. 
Calderon and he, according to one story, have 
arranged terms of peace with Chili, and 
both of them are now going to set off to Bo- 
livia to bring that country into the agreement. 
According to what seems like equally good au- 
thority, Pierola’s adherents are making ready 
in the north to get up a ‘‘ de-facto Government” 
in his interest, resting, it may safely be as- 
sumed, not upon the ‘‘character and intelli- 
gence” of Peru, but upon some guns and 
soldiers. Montero, meantime, has issued a 
circular to the Diplomatic Corps, declaring 
that he will continue the war to the last ditch, 
unless reasonable terms of peace are granted, 
and protesting against the exactions of Chili. 
Such a state of affairs can hardly last long. 


The National Conference which is sitting in 
Dublin seems to be a sort of prelude to some 
permanent organization, probably of a more 
political and less economical kind than the 
Land League. It is already announced that 
the agitation it will undertake will be peace- 
able and parliamentary, and it will probably 
push for some large measure of Home Rule, 
and will undoubtedly rely on greatly increasing 





the number of members of the Home Rule per- 
suasion in the next Parliament. At the last 
election in 1880 the party can hardly be said 
to have been organized, and the Lrish constitu- 
encies were still mostly Liberal. At the next 
election they will, in the south and west, prob- 
ably break with both the English parties, and 
set up an Irish party, pure and simple; and it 
is estimated that in this way Parnell will have 
about seventy-three followers instead of 
twenty-three, who will constitute a very 
formidable ‘‘ balance of power ” 1n the House, 
especially incase Mr. Gladstone should retire 
from office. Mr. Egan, the Treasurer of the 
Land League, has sent in his accounts, in 
round sums, and asked for the appointment of 
two auditors to examine them. He says that 
about $1,250,000 has passed through his hands, 
and he has obtained a vote of continued confi 
dence. 


The programme of the Insh National Con- 
ference has been somewhat more fully brought 
out in the later despatches, but there is nothing 
very definite about it, and in fact it seems to 
resemble somewhat the programme of a Social 
Science Conference. It proposes discriminat 
ing taxation against grass lands, which is of 
course aimed at the practice of evicting ten 
ants for the purpose of converting their hold 
ings into pasture ; but 1t would bear with great 
severity on tenants who thought dairy-farming 
more profitable than tillage. It proposes also 
to pay the Irish members of Parliament, which 
will greatly scandalize the English members, 
but will probably give the Irish party the ser- 
vices of some valuable men who could not 
otherwise afford to live in London. In addi- 
tion to all this, the Conference is to establish 
workingmen’s clubs and reading-rooms. In 
fact, the mixture of things political and social 
in the programme is very considerable, and 
seems at the outset to promise a rather languid 
agitation. A movement in favor of the gene- 
ral welfare of the population is never carned 
on with much ardor. There were some signs 
of dissension, owing doubtless to jealousy 
of Parnell, on the part of some of the 
fanatical members, like Davitt, of humbler 
origin, which was apparently kept down with 
difficulty. Parnell’s own speech seems to 
have been, on the whole, moderate, and in 
parts very practical. He said that they need- 
ed from eighty to ninety members to make an 
effective Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons, but he apparently despairs of this 
without household suffrage. We have little 
doubt he could get it with the suffrage as 
it is, if more rationality were infused into 
the talk and doings of his supporters, be- 
cause the doctrine of Home Rule has appa- 
rently made considerable progress among all 
classes within the last two years. Even many 
of the landlords are now disgusted with 
the legislation of the British Parliament, and 
would sooner take their chances in an Irish 
one. The truth is, the reliance on the British 
Parliament to save them from the conse- 
quences of their own folly has been the curse 
of the Irish landlords. If they had had to 
fight their batules with their tenants on Irish 
soil exclusively, they would long ago have 
come to terms which would have made Mr. 
Gladstone’s land acts unnecessary. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 
{ WEDNESDAY, October 11, to Turspay, October 17, 1882, 
inclusive.] 


DOMESTIC. 


Tne later returns from Ohio increased the 
Democratic plurality to about 18,000, The 
Congressional delegation will consist of four- 
teen Democrats and seven Republicans. 
Returns from Speaker Keifer’s district in 
Ohio show that, although elected, he ran more 
than 1,000 votes behind the weakest of the 
Republican candidates for State offices, none 
of whom commanded more than seventy-five 
per cent. of the usual Republican vote in Ohio. 


The Liberals of Utah Territory on Thurs 
cay nominated Philp T. Vanzile, United 
States District Attorney for Utah, for dele- 


gate to Congress. The platform arraigns the 





Mormon Church for making Utah disloyal to | 
the Government, retarding its growth, and | 


setting its people at variance with the United 
States, and declares that there can be no fair 
and impartial government in Utah while the 
Mormon Church is permitted to control the 
law-making power. It repeats the demand of 
the last Territorial Convention for a Legisla- 
tive Commission. 


A meeting of prominent citizens of New | 


York, without regard to party, was held in 
the city on Wednesday, for the purpose of 
nominating a man for Mayor who should, 
apart from all partisan political considera- 
tions, be best fitted to administer the affairs of 
the city, and the nomination of the present 
Comptroller, Allan Campbell, was found to be 
the sense of the meeting. On Saturday a Joint 
Conference of Tammany Hall and the County 
Democracy agreed upon Mr. Franklin Edson 
as the Democratic nominee for the office of 
Mayor. On Tuesday the citizens’ movement 
was thwarted by the arbitrary action of the 
committee appointed to give effect to it. 


The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby has written a 
letter, saying that the election of the present 
New York Republican ticket would be ‘‘ the 
endorsement of bribery, fraud, and the 
tyranny of the money power”; and that no 
consideration whatever can justify this. He 
commends the nominees ot the Democratic 
party as men of the ‘* highest character, whom 
we can all respect and support without any 
qualms.” 

An intimate friend of Secretary Folger’s is 
reported to have stated that Mr. Folger has 
not tendered his resignation from the Cabinet, 
and will not do so before the last of Decem- 
ber, and only at that time in the event of his 
election as Governor of New York, 

An enthusiastic civil-service reform meeting 
was held at Ithaca, New York, on Saturday 
evening. Addresses were made by President 
White, and Profs. Moses Coit Tyler and Her- 
bert Tuttle, of Cornell University. A branch 
of the New York Civil-Service Reform Asso- 
ciation was organized, with Mr. White as per- 
manent President. It was voted to request an 
expression of the views of the candidates for 
Congress from that district on the question of 
civil-service reform. 

Attorney-General Brewster, in an interview 
in Philadelphia on Sunday, stated that im- 
portant arrests would soon be made by the 
Government in the Star-route bribery cases ; 
and that among the arrests would be those of 
one or two persons in the Department of Jus- 
tice who had been used as spies for the de- 
fendants, and who appeared to be deeply im- 
plicated in attempts to corrupt jurors on be- 
half of the defence, and that, moreover, the 
defendants having obtained information that 
the Government contemplated such action, 
would within a short time furnish an article 
to the press disclosing facts that have long 
been within the knowledge of the Department, 
and thus take the credit before the public of 
being exposers of wrong-doing. This statement 
of the Attorney-General was verified on Monday 
by the publication in various newspapers of a 
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voluminous document, said to have been pre- 
pared by the lawyers for the defence, and con- 
sisting of affidavits a in detail the at- 
tempts to bribe members of the Star-route ju 
to find verdicts for the defendants. The affi- 
davits charge Special Agents Bowen, Fall, and 
Brewster Cameron, and others with having 
made these attempts. In an interview on Mon- 
day evening 1n reference to the affidavits, At- 
torney-General Brewster said he did not think 
it becoming to carry the case of the Govern- 
ment against criminals into the newspapers in 
advance of the trial; that there was no fund 
from which any money could be drawn for 
the corruption of jurymen on behalf of the 
Government ; that the whole thing was a pal- 
pable fabrication, and that ‘‘ events which will 
take place hereafter will explain all that has 
taken place.” 


The Treasury Department will continue the 
redemption, both in New York and Washing- 
ton, of the 117th-call bonds, without rebate 
of interest; but the owners, while receivin 
full interest to December 23, will be require 
to deposit a sum equal to tbree months’ in- 
terest, from August 1, 1882, to November 1, 
1882. A check for this three months’ interest 
will be forwarded by the United States Treasu- 
rer to the registered owners of the bonds on 


| November 1, in the usual manner. 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury has 
addressed a letter to all Collectors of Customs 
announcing that hereafter all accounts for 
travelling expenses incurred in that service 
will be paid from the Treasury Department, 
instead of allowing the Collectors to estimate 
for such expenses. 


The annual report of the Director of the 
Mint, which was forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Treasury on Thursday, shows a decided 
increase in the coinage of the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1882, over that of the pre- 
vious year. 

The annual report of Commissioner Mac- 
Farland, of the General Land Office, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, was com- 
pleted on Thursday. It shows the total dis- 
posals of public lands under all acts of Con- 
gress to have been 14,309,126.50 acres, an 
increase of almost 3,500,000 acres over the pre- 
ceding year. The total amount received from 
all sources in connection with the disposal of 
public lands was $8,392,848 24. The Com- 
missioner states that the land now embraced 
in the limits of the public domain amounts 
to 900,000,000 acres, including Alaska. He 
recommends that the Pretmption Laws be 
abolished, as the Homestead Laws cover all 
the cases now arising 

The annual report of Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General Elmer, which is nearly 
complete, will show a decided increase in the 
mileage of the Star-route service for the last 
fiscal year, as compared with that of the year 
ending June 30, 1880, while the cost of main- 
taining the service has been less than in 1880 
by more than a million dollars. 


A statement showing the exact financial 
condition of the Post-office Department at 
Washington at the close of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1882, has been published, and 
states the total receipts as $41,876,410 15; 
total expenditures, $40,039,634 75; excess of 
receipts over expenditures, $1,836,775 40. 


The Department of Agriculture has furnish- 
ed areport of the corn crop of the country 
based on returns received for the month of 
October. New England will produce seven to 
eight millions, the Middle States eighty-two 
millions, the Southern States three hundred 
and forty millions, the States north of Tennes- 
see and west of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
twelve hundred and fifty millions, an aggre- 
gate of sixteen hundred and eighty millions. 

The more important claims filed with the 
board designated by Congress to audit the 
claims arising from the illness and death of 
President Garfield are as follows: Dr. D. W. 
Bliss, $25,000; Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, $14,700; 
Dr. Robert Reyburn, $10,800; Dr. D, 8. Lamb, 





$1,000; Susan A. Edson, $10,000; vom 8. 
Little, receiver of the Central Railroad Com- 
pany, of New Jersey, for laying special track 
at Elberon and running special trains, $3,- 
239 91. Noclaim has yet been filed by Dr. 
Hamilton or Dr. Boynton. 


Boards for the physical and professional ex- 
amination of surfmen throughout the Life- 
saving Service were appointed on Tuesday. 


A despatch from Pensacola, Florida, on 
Tuesday reported a total of 1,67/ cases of 
yellow fever and {41 deaths to date. The 
fever is spreading in the northern and north- 
western parts of the city, which have hereto- 
fore been exempt from the disease. 

Reports from Pittsylvania County, Virginia, 
state that the ravages of diphtheria in certain 
neighborhoods are alarming, nearly 200 deaths 
having occurred within the sixty days ending 
October 12. 

General Crook held an important conference 
with 400 of the head men and chiefs of the 
Apache Indians at San Carlos, Arizona, on 
Sunday. He informed them of his policy of 
government during the time he should remain 
in command of the department, the leading 
points of which are briefly as follows: All 
the Indians are to be counted daily, and none 
of them will be allowed away from the reser- 
vation without papers, and Indians found off 
their reservation without passes are to be 
treated as hostiles; the manufacture of tiswin, 
the favorite liquor of the Apaches, is to be 
stopped. In conclusion, General Crook said 
that, while every encouragement and assistance 
would be given to Indians willing to be peace- 
ful and work for their living, no mercy would 
be shown to those who attempted to go on the 
war path. If any of the Indians at the coun- 
cil felt disposed to break out, he thought it 
best for them to break out now, and bring the 
question of supremacy to test without more 
delay. 

The celebration of the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of Daniel Webster’s birthday took 
place at Marshfield, Mass. Mr. Stephen M. 
Allen, President of the Webster Historical 
Society, President Arthur, Governor Long, 
and others delivered speeches. A letter of 
Webster’s, written in October, 1850, while he 
was a member of President Fillmore’s Cabi- 
net, and not heretofore published, was made 

ublic. It was intended to be sent to all 
Jnited States officers, but the Cabinet for po- 
litical reasons objected to it, and it was never 
sent. Init Mr. Webster upholds the supremacy 
and perpetuity of the Constitution and the 
Union and reprobates secession. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Union College on Thursday, at Schenectady, 
President Potter appeared in person and read 
a brief letter in which he refused to resign the 
office of President, on the ground that but 
nine of the eighteen Trustees had asked him 
todoso. Afteralong debate, a motion that 
the action of the Board of Trustees asking for 
President Potter’s resignation be rescinded 
was adopted by a vote of nine ayes to eight 
nays. 

The international cricket match between the 
Australian Eleven and a picked eighteen of 
a, a was concluded on Friday, and 
resulted in a victory for the Australians with 
nine wickets to spare. 


The committee appointed to select the 
American rifle team and to make arrangements 
for the international match to be held in Eng- 
land, met on Monday, and adopted resolutions 
recommending as of the conditions 
for the match in 1883, the use of the wind- 
gauge and of the barleycorn sight in use in the 

nited States Army and approved by the Na- 
tional Guard of the various States; and enlist- 
ments on or before December 31, 1882, to make 
National Guard men eligible. It was resolved 
to ‘‘disregard sentiment ” and purchase Eng- 
lish rifles, which would place tue American 
team on an equal footing with the British. 


John Cockerill, managing editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch newspaper, shot Colo- 
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nel Slayback, in the office of the newspaper, 
on Friday afternoon. The trouble arose out 
of political matters, and the immediate cause 
of the shooting was that the Post-Dispatch had 
charged Colonel Slayback with cowardice. 
Slayback went, armed and accompanied by'a 
friend, to the office of the paper, to demand 
satisfaction. A seuffle ensued, in the course 
of which Cockerill shot Slayback. 


FOREIGN 


° 

The Irish National Conference was held at 
Dublin on Tuesday. The attendance was 
large, between 700 and 800 delegates being 
present. Mr. Parnell presided. The scheme 
for the establishment of the Irish National 
League was adopted. The Central Council of 
the League will consist of forty-eight mem- 
bers, thirty-two representing the Counties, 
and sixteen the Parliamentary party. Mr. 
Egan presented the financial report of the 
Land League, which showed a balance on 
hand of nearly £32,000. Mr. Parnell, in a 
speech, said that no solution of the land 
question could be final which did not secure 
to farmers the right of becoming the owners 
of their holdings by purchase. Mr. Davitt 
made a speech, in the course of which 
he moved an amendment to the proposed con- 
stitution of the Central Committee of the new 
League, to the effect that the Parliamentary par- 
ty have no nominations, but that its members 
be eligible for membership. Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor said that the adoption of this amendment 
would amount to a vote of want of confidence 
in the Parliamentary party, and accused Mr. 
Davitt of trying to injure Mr. Parnell’s prestige, 
which greatly excited Mr. Davitt, and to prove 
the groundlessness of the accusation he with- 
drew the amendment. A _ resolution was 
passed expressing unabated confidence in Mr. 
Parnell. 

Lord Northbrook, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, speaking at Liverpvol Friday night on 
the beneficial effects of the Land Act, expressed 
the behef that a turning point had been 
reached in the affairs of Ireland. The number 
of outrages, he said, had decreased and rents 
were being freely paid. 


Sir Stafford Northcote has sent a circular to 
the Conservative members of Parliament, en- 
joining upon them the necessity of attendance 
at the opening of the session, in view of the 
importance of the questions relating to Parlia- 
mentary procedure and Egyptian affairs. 


The committee under General Alison ap- 
pointed to report on the proposed Channel 
tunnel has recommended that the exit of the 
tunnel should be commanded by a fortress of 
the first class; that the tunnel should be pro- 
vided with a portcullis, and with an arrange- 
ment for filling it for a sufficient space with 
an irrespirable gas; that an arrangement 
should be made for the demolition of the land 
portion of the tunnel, for the temporary 
flooding of the main tunnel, and also for its 
total destruction by mines; and that various 
other precautions should be taken; but even 
if all this should be done, the committee ad- 
mit that it would be presumptuous to place 
absolute reliance upon the arrangements. 
Memoranda from Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
the Duke of Cambridge are appended strong- 
ly condemning the tunnel. The London 
Times considers that this report has settled 
the question of the tunnel adversely for a 
long time to come. 

Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, M. P., Joint 
Secretary to the Treasury, opening a Liberal 
club at Torpoint, on Thursday, denied that the 
Government arrogated to itself the credit for 
the victories in EeyPt. That country, he 
said, must eventually become independent of 
foreign control, and must defray the cost of 
the war, and no doubt the bondholders would 
have to forego something. It was not for 
them that England undertook the war. In 

to a resettlement, Mr. Courtney said it 
would be necessary to consult the Powers. He 
concluded by saying that the policy of the 
Governmept was to detach Egypt from the 








Sultan, to look after the Suez Canal, and to 
‘tallow the Egyptians to stew in their own 
juice,” and to warn the Khedive that his 
future position depended on his management 


of affairs. This speech of Mr. Courtney's bas 
been read with interest as being the first public 
expression of the probable policy of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to Egyptian matters. 


The Committce appointed to try the rebel 
prisoners on Wednesday examined several 
witnesses, including Princes Ibrahim and 
Kiamil. The evidence was insignificant. 
Arabi Pasba was also taken before the Com- 
mittee, and replied to their inquiries in long 
but unimportant speeches. On Thursday the 
examination of Arabi was continued, and a 
despatch from Cairo says that it is understood 
that he ably defended himself, denying com- 
plicity in the massacres aud in the burning of 
Alexandria. He boldly vindicated his con- 
duct as leader of the National party. He 
said that when he reached Cairo, after his de- 
feat at Tel-el-Kebir, and found the inhabitants 
unwilling to continue the struggle, he imme- 
diately bowed to their will and surrendered. 
On Sunday the indictment of Arabi and his 
associates had not yet been completed, and 
the Prosecution Committee expressed the be- 
lief that the court-martial would not meet 
again for another week. This delay is caused 
by the question of admitting English counsel 
to defend the rebel leaders, The Egyptian 
Government is preparing a note to Sir Edward 
Malet showing the inconvenience of admitting 
foreign counsel in the case, and explaining 
that the Government would instead prefer to 
hand back Arabi and his associates to the 
military authorities for trial ; and a despatch 
from Cairo to the London Daily Telegraph 
reports that the Egyptian Ministry met on 
Saturday to decide the question of counsel, 
and has informed Mr. Rivers Wilson that per- 
mission to Arabi to employ foreign counsel 
has been refused. The London 7émes on Fri 
day printed a letter from Mr, Wiltrid Blunt 
to Mr. Gladstone, protesting against the action 
of the Egyptian authorities in preventing 
counsel from seeing Arabi to prepare his 
defence. The news on Sunday was that the 
Hon, Mark Francis Napier would defend Arabi 
before the court-martial, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment having allowed tlie latter to choose his 
own counsel, whether native or foreign. 


On Tuesday a Cairo despatch stated that it 
was believed in official circles that proof of 
Arabi’s complicity in the June massacre in 
Alexandria would be unobtainable. The Daily 
Nites states that at the private investigation of 
the rebel prisoners most of them objected to 
being questioned in regard to events which 
had occurred prior to the outbreak, Arabi espe- 
cially urging that they were covered by the 
general Pe issued by the Khedive. Arabi 
also said that the June massacte was precipi- 
tated by the presence of the British fleet. 
Another despatch to the Daily News says that 
in regard to the defence of Alexandria, Arabi 
avers that he acted under the orders of the 
Khedive, and that he continued the war after 
the bombardment by order of the National 
Council at Cairo. The Cairo correspondent 
of the London Times telegraphed on Sunday 
that the decree of the Council of Ministers, 
the existence of which Arabi vehemently de- 
nied, had been found at the house of Rifaat 
Bey, bearing his signature and that of the 
other Ministers. 

The Egyptian Minister of Finance is in pos- 
session of a list of landed properties belonging 
to the leaders of the rebellion which are worth 
in the aggregate £2,000,000. It is beheved 
that much of this property will be confiscated. 

A despatch from Constantinople says that 
England’s reply to the Porte’s note in regard 
to the evacuation of Egypt by the British 
troops caused great exasperation at the palace. 
The fanatical party, taking advantage of the 


the Sultan had accepted Safd Pasha’s condi- 
tions for remaining in office—namely, the aban 
donment of the Austro-German alliance, the 
acceptance of accomplished facts in Egypt 
and the retstablishment of a good understand 
ing between England and France on the East 
ern question—yet the acceptance was only in 
principle, and that the Sultan really desires to 
frustrate SaYd Pasha’s plans. 


According to a Paris despatch to the London 
Times on Wednesday, Prince Bismarck, in a 
recent interview with a politician, said he be 
lieved England intended to secure a najority 
of the shares of the Suez Canal Company, so 
as to oust M. de Lesseps, and that she could 
do this by simply empowering trustees to in- 
vest trust moneys in the Canal shares, The 
Times, in discussing these suppositions, de 
clares them to be unfounded, and believes that 
M. de Lesseps is more reasonable than might 
appear from his proceedings during the wat 

rhe correspondent of the London 7¥mes at 
Berlin reports that the appointment of Count 
von Hatzfeldt to the Foreign Secretaryship 
has been definitely settled. Herr von Rado 
witz, Minister at Athens, will succeed him as 
Minister at Constantinople. It is considered 
by some persons that the appointment of 
Count von Hatzfeldt is an indication that he 
will eventually succeed Prince Bismarck, who 
is known to entertain the highest opinion of 
him. 

In the Lower House of the Hungarian 
Reichstag, on Wednesday, Count Tisza, Presi- 
dent of the Council, said that he had not or 
dered a state of siege to be declared in Press 
burg (the scene of the recent Jewish riots), 
but that he had furnisked the Commissioners 
with full powers to be used should any oces 
sion arise, and added that in future, in case 
ot necessity, he would agam adopt measures 
similar to those taken to put down the riots 
against the Jews in Pressburg. He said that 
the movement might eventually degenerate 
into one of a socialistic character, and he de- 
clared he would never tolerate the perpetra 
tion of excesses. Witha view to the settle- 
ment of the whole question, the Government 
had introduced measures revising the usury 
and trade laws. 

A despatch from Tunis says that strong re- 
inforcements have been sent to southern Tunis 
with the object of carrying on operations on a 
large scale against the insurgents during the 
cold season. 

A despatch to the London Standard, from 
Athens, says that with the evacuation by the 
Turks of the position claimed by Greece, the 
difficulty between Turkey and Greece is re 
garded as terminated. 

A despatch from Madrid says that at a Cabi- 
net ‘Council on Thursday, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs announced that the negotia- 
tions for treaties of commerce with various 
nations were advancing, and that the basis of 
a treaty with Germany had been fixed. Spain, 
he said, entertained friendly sentiments to- 
ward England, but was unable to arrange an 
agreement for a treaty with that country. 

The Madrid Correspondencia says that at a 
recent meeting of Carlists it was decided, in 
consequence of Don Carlos’s course of life, to 
proclaim his son, Prince James, the head of 
the Spanish Legitimist party. 

A despatch from Lima, dated October 11, 
states that the peace negotiations between the 
Chilian Government and Garcia Caideron, un- 
der the friendly offices of Dr. Logan, United 
States Minister to Chili, have failed. The 
rumors ave that Sefior Calderon will not listen 
to the proposals ot Chili, and while Dr. 
Logan urged Chili to treat with Calderon, she 
preferred to treat with Pierola. 

The German ship Constantia came in col- 
lision with the steamer (ily of Antwerp four- 
teen miles east of Eddystone Light on Tues- 





Sultan’s anger, accused Said Pasha, the Turk- 
ish Prime Minister, of having caused the loss 
of pt to Turkey, and demanded his exile. 
On Tuesday the despatches stated that, though 


day, and both vessels sank. The despatch 
| says that ‘‘all the Constantia’s crew and four 
| belonging to the City of Antwerp have been 
 Janded at Cardiff.” 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 


THe Republican press all over the country is 
busily engaged 1n a sort of post-mortem exami- 
Was it the tempe- 
rance question that defeated the Republicans ? 
And if it was not that alone, what was it ? The 
facts, ii seems to us, speak clearly enough. It 
was undoubtedly the temperance question and 
the interference with Sunday recreation which 
drove away from the Republican party many 
thousands of German voters who had formerly 
adhered to it with great fidelity, especially 
when the question of specie payments was in 
The effect of this desertion was felt 
principally in the large cities. But it is gene- 
rally admitted that this does not account for 
the large falling off in other districts where it 
been thought that an attitude 
in favor of temperance legislation would 
rather have strengthened the Republican side. 
What was the trouble there? Some say that 
it was the popular affection for Garfield, whose 
memory was not sufficiently respected by the 
present Administration and its friends. 
Others say that it was the appointment of 
Stalwarts to offices in the State which dis- 
gusted the Republicans generally. Still others 
say that the noise made by the newspapers 
about Mr. Hubbell’s assessment operations 
told heavily against the Republican party. 
There is undoubtedly some truth in all these 
opinions. The thanner in which Garfield’s 
memory has been treated by the friends of the 
present Administration, in the press and else- 
where, has certainly offended the feelings 
of many Republicans, especially in Ohio. 
The preference given to Stalwart politicians 
in appointments to office was likewise 
against the general run of sentiment, and pro- 
duced a similar effect. And as to the shame- 
lessness with which assessments were levied 
upon public servants, we observed long ago 
that the scandal of this practice would drive 
away far more votes from the Republican 
party than all the money that might be raised 
by such a system of blackmailing could buy. 
But it is certain that none of these things, 
nor a combination of them, would have driven 
so large a number of voters from the Republi- 
can ranks, had there been a great public ques- 
tion of overshadowing importance on which 
the voters would have felt compelled to take 
sides, and which would have made them over- 
look things of less immediate consequence. But 
there being no such issue, the ordinary Republi- 
can voter ceased to be impressed with the neces- 
sity of a party victory, and many thousands of 
them thought this an excellent time to punish 
the party for 1is shortcomings—a conclusion 
which some arrived at with regret, and others 
with a certain relish for the opportunity. 
Thus the temperance matter, the reviling of 
Garfield’s memory, and the appointment of 
unpopular politicians became causes of great 
effects in Ohio, as the boss rule of the Cam- 
erons and the interference of the Admin- 
istration with State affairs, and the Gould- 
Conkling combination, and ‘‘fraud and 
forgery” are causes working out similar 
effects in Pennsylvania and New York, 
while the assessment scandal is producing 
its impression everywhere. The fact is, 
that people bave begun to care more for 
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the effects of party rule than for the sanctity 
of party allegiance, or for the fortunes of the 
party itself. That this indifference to party 
as such should result in the heaviest blows 
against the party in power is but natural. It 
is also natural that it should in our case most 
largely affect the Republican party, for the 
Republican party contains the greatest pro- 
portion of independent elements. 

On the whole, this is not an unhealthy con- 
dition of things at all. It is under such cir- 
cumstances that people are most disposed to 
look at and to treat questions of public con- 
cern upon their own proper merits, unbiassed 
by mere party interest. And that is what the 
country really needs, although the professional 
politicians, whose only capital consists in their 
party standing, may not like it. One of the 
peculiar features of the present situation is 
that the shrewdest Democratic politicians are 
quite sincerely and seriously alarmed at the 
greatness of their success, and especially 
at the prospect of a large Democratic 
majority in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. They fear lest the Democratic 
party, as on former occasions, when in posses- 
sion of great power, will not know what todo 
with its opportunities; that it will again alarm 
the country by an injudicious use of its power, 
and, by forfeiting the confidence of the con- 
servative citizen, destroy its chances for a 
Democratic victory in the Presidential election 
of 1884. This apprehension is well supported 
by past experience ; and the fact that the 
shrewd Democratic politician is disquieted by 
it, shows that the independent spirit now pre- 
vailing is growing strong enough to become a 
cause of serious dread to party men on both 
sides. This condition of things usually pre- 
cedes great changes in the grouping of political 
forces and new party formations, the advent 
of which would, we have no doubt, be hailed 
with great satisfaction by untold thousands 
of Republicans and Democrats alike. 





A JOINT CANVASS. 


Mr. Howarp CARROLL, the Republican candi- 
date for Congressman-at-large in this State, 
showed the other night in his speech accepting 
his nomination a very refreshing sense of hu- 
mor ; and in what he said there was perhaps 
nothing really funnier than his offer to make a 
joint canvass of the State with General Slocum. 
To make a joint canvass the two candidates 
would have to stump the State, and debate the 
issues presented by the two parties before au- 
diences composed of members of both. In 
theory this is all very well, but any one who 
takes the trouble to look into the two platforms 
to see what the ‘‘issues” are this year, will 
perceive at once that Mr. Carroll and General 
Slocum would have to take pretty much the 
same view of them all, a fact which would rob 
the canvass of the interest that as a joint can- 
vass it ought to have. 

The Republican view of civil-service re- 
form, for instance, is that it should be placed 
‘“upon a popular basis by adequate legislation, 
so as to give facilities for the execution of the 
law upon the statute-book.” (This includes, 


‘of course, the anti-assessment statute.) Mr. 


Carroll is, therefore, in favor of these things ; 
but then so is General Slocum, for his platform 
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calls for a ‘‘ reform and purification of the civil 
service, and the forbidding by penal enact- 
ment” of the ‘‘levying of blackmail upon 
dependent officeholders.” 

Again,-with regard to taxation, the view 
which Mr. Carroll must take under his plat- 
form is that every effort ought to be made ‘‘ to 
bring taxation within the lowest practicable 
iimit, and by the strictest system of economy 
to reduce governmental expense, and the num- 
ber of those employed in the collection of the 
revenue, thus relieving the people of all un- 
necessary burdens.” It might be imagined 
from the bold stand taken by the Republicans 
on this point, tbat the Democrats were in favor 
of making the taxes as heavy as possible. But, 
on the contrary, what they promise to do is 
“to reduce the amount of taxation to a sum 
sufficient only for the legitimate requirements 
of Government under an honest and frugal 
adininistration,” and favor ‘‘such tariff and 
fiscal reforms as shall relieve an overtaxed 
people from all unnecessary burdens, and pre- 
vent the accumulation of a fund to be lavished 
in profligate legislation, and in the support 
of a horde of useless and idle placemen.” 
There seems to be no real opportunity for a 
debate here. 

Another point on which a debate might be 
carried on is the monopoly question. But 
here the Slocum view and the Carroll view 
are identical. What Mr. Carroll thinks is 
that ‘‘monopolies oppressing the people and 
unfairly discriminating against local interests 
are wrong in principle and should not be tole- 
rated.” But so does General Slocum ; he is 
‘‘in favor of the adoption of measures to re- 
strict the growing power” of monopolies. 

What does Mr. Carroll think about ‘* prima- 
ries”? Why, that ‘‘stringent legislation 
shall be enacted to secure the puricy and 
honesty of primary elections.” If General 
Slocum were in favor of dishonest and impure 
primaries, there would be a fine opportunity 
fora debate here ; but he is not : what he 
favors is ‘‘ the speedy passage of general laws 
providing against fraud and intimidation at 
such elections.” It would be as hard for 
them to debate this as it would for them to 
have a joint canvass on the canal question, 
with regard to which the Republican view 1s 
that the people of the State should ‘‘ examine 
with intelligent care the constitutional amend- 
ments submitted to them,” and ‘give full 
expression at the polls to their judgment and 
wishes thereon,” while the Democrats ‘‘ ap- 
prove the submission to the vote of the people 
of the constitutional amendment in favor of 
free canals,” and ‘have full confidence that 
they will dispose of it in such manner as to 
promote all the great interests of the State.” 

With regard to the Riverand Harbor Bill and 
the exercise by Governor Cornell of the veto 
power, both Republicans and Democrats take 
the same view—that one was bad and the other 
good ; so that we must look still further to 
find materials for a joint canvass. So far as 
we can see from the platforms, Mr. Carroll 
would have to make his part of the debate 
consist of an ‘‘arraignment” of the Demo- 
cratic party for its sympathy with secession, 
its ‘‘ support of a slaveholders’ rebellion,” its 
connection with Tammany Hall, and its gene- 
ral wickedness, to which there are numerous 
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allusionsin the platform; while General Slocum 
would have to “‘ arraign ” the Republicans for 
their extravagance, love of centralization, the 
Whiskey Ring, the Belknap case, etc., etc. 
But the trouble with this kind of joint can- 
vass is, that the determination of the compara- 
tive culpability and insincerity of the two par- 
ties 1s such a vast and portentous matter 
that three weeks do not give time enough to 
settle it, and the debate would probably leave 
the audiences of General Slocum and Mr. Car- 
roll in a quandary as to which of the two par- 
ties really was the worse, and whether, party 
for party, there is not the same sort of iden- 
tity in wickedness that there seems to be in 
the principles professed ; all of which would 
be very sad. 


THE LOBBY AND THE BAR. 


Tue New York Bar Association appointed a 
committee recently, on the motion of Mr. Simon 
Sterne, to consider a plan “‘ for improving the 
methods of legislation of the State.” Mr. Sterne 
madeaspeech in explanation of his plan, and the 
truth of what he said with regard to legislation 
at Albany—that ‘‘ most of the legislators vote 
upon measures of the character of which they 
are grossly ignorant,” that these are usually 
‘*couched in bad English,” and that the work 
turned out at every session is decidedly inferior 
to that produced by the English Parliament— 
few people who have looked into the subject 
at all will be inclined to question. 

It is not stated in the report of the meeting 
how far Mr. Sterne’s committee proposes to 
go, but we presume that they will hardly con- 
tent themselves with trying to reform the lan- 
guage in which bills are drawn up, but will, in 
addition to this, attempt to get some order and 
system introduced into the machinery of 
private legislation, the shocking condition of 
which is the effective cause of much of the 
worst work done at Albany, and not only at 
Albany, but more or less inevery State capi- 
tal; and at Washington more, perhaps, than 
anywhere else, because there no constitutional 
restrictions as to private bills, such as are in 
force in all the States, are met with. Al- 
bany, however, is nearer, there is less disguise 
about what goes on there, and we can see 
more plainly the evil with which we have to 
deal. 

Three-quarters of the measures introduced 
every year at Albany are what are known as 
private or local bills, in which the public at 
large are not interested, which the newspapers 
do not discuss, and about which all the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, except those who 
represent the locality affected, are profoundly | 
indifferent. This indifference is natural and 4 
unavoidable. A member of Assembly from 
Buffalo, for instance, does not and cannot 
be expected to understand such a question 
as that of the removal of the reservoir in 
this city ; and, vice versé, a member from 
New York cannot be expected to understand 
an elevated-railway question in Buffalo. If 
he were to devote his time and attention to 
the consideration of such questions, he would 
have no time for those which concern his own 
constituents or the public at large. He there- 
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fore leaves all the work and all the respon- 
sibility for such bills to the committee which 





has them in charge, and if those interested in 
any scheme or job can secure a favorable re- 
port, the bill, bad or good, is protty sure to go 
through. 

Now, the matter with which these bills are 
occupied generally relates to local property 
interests—questions of private right, disputes 
between corporations and those interested in 
their operations, etc.; and the questions 1n- 
volved are quite as much judicial as legislative. 
They cannot be altogether taken away from 
the Legislature and handed over to the courts 
(as has been done with many of them, such as 
the changing of names and the laying out of 
railroads), and with the Legislature they will 
remain, furnishing a constant incentive to and 
means of corruption, unless a reform in the 
methods of dealing with them can be effected. 

The committees, of course, cannot decide 
the questions presented to them by these local 
bills without argument and evidence; and the 
lobby, of which we hear so much every year, 
is merely the body, largely composed of mem- 
bers of the bar, which performs this work for 
the committee. The lobby, therefore, must 
exist. A lobbyist is merely an attorney who 
appears before the legislative court called a 
committee, for or against a private bill; and if 
the products of lobbying—v. e., private bills— 
are to be reformed, the first thing to be ascer- 
tained is how the judicial part of the work is 
done. 

If we could imagine a court of justice in 
which the judges were changed every year; 
in which there was no regularly organized bar, 
but where any class, including criminals, 
could practise ; where the sessions were not 
held regularly, but at the pleasure of the 
judges, without any notice to litigants except 
such as they chose to give; where there was 
nothing to prevent a judge from sitting in a 
case in which he was interested, and where 
tules of law and evidence were not bind- 
ing, and there was not even any obligation 
to keep a record of the proceedings, we 
should hardly expect the decisions of such a 
court to be generally pure, or the bar practis- 
ing before it to be avery decent body. Yet 
this is not an unfair picture of a legislative 
committee, and it shows conclusively in what 
direction reform ought to be undertaken. 
What is needed is the introduction, as far as 
may be, of judicial methods. This has been 
done in England, and, to a certain extent, in 
Massachusetts, and while it cannot of itself 
make the Legislature at Albany suddenly wise 
and good, it would unquestionably take away 
one opportunity for corruption. 

The judicial investigation into private bills 4 
ought to be conducted before committees as far 
as possible under the restrictions imposed upon 
courts and upon the bar. No bill ought to be in 4 
troduced affecting private interests without pre- 
vious published notice, so as to give everybody 
interested an opportunity of appearing exactly 
as a party appears in court, and, where it is 
possible, proof of actual notice should be re- 
quired. No lawyers should be permitted to 
come before the committee except duly ad- 
mitted members of the bar, and no hearings 
should be had without notice to all parties in 
interest. Of course it will not do to expect 


too much from such reforms, but they could 
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system of legislation, some effect. They would, 
if nothing more, diminish the secrecy which 
now surrounds the business of private legisla 

tion, and which 1s a fruitful source of corrup 

tion. The exclusion of perfectly irresponsible 
persons from practice before the committees 
would make the position of reputable lawyers 
who have to go before them better, and the mere 
fact of the existence of a system in the matter 
would make it harder to get jobs through. 
For this purpose, however, the passage of a 
constitutional amendment seems absolutely n« 

cessary. A law would be of no binding force if 
committees chose to disregard it ; while acon 

stitational amendment would make the new 
system compulsory, exactly as the Constitution 
now renders compulsory the separate readings 
of bills, and their passage in certain cases by 
a fixed majority. It is very true that in 
England the changes we have mentioned 
have been introduced as a matter of practice, 
and without any particular external pressure. 
But we know by experience that from such a 
body as one of our legislatures it would be 
idle to expect this. The Legislature at A} 

+ bany does not introduce reforms into its own 
practice of its own accord. For the benight- 
ed and barbarous legislative practices prevail 
ing at Albany, which often result in enact 

ments that would shock the sense of justice of 
a tribe of savages, reform can only be se 
cured by constitutional restrictions; and 
there is no better work for the Bar to under 
take, and none in which it has a more direct 
interest, than that which we have suggested. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY AND TILE 
SOCIALISTS. 
M. Dvucterc, the French Prime Minister, 


whose name is, owing to the curmous coné- 
tion of French polities, probably unknown to 
the great majority of our readers, and, one 
might perhaps add, to the great majority 
of Frenchmen, was interviewed by 8 corre- 
spondent of a Swiss newspaper lately. What 
the correspondent wished to find out, appa- 
rently, was why M. Duclere had taken office, 
and what he proposed to do in office. He 
said, in substance, that he had taken office 
because the President, who was an old friend 
of his, could find no one else to take it, and 
was in a position of great perplexity. 
who was ever supposed capable of forming a 
ministry would undertake the task. Gam- 
betta could not; Busson could not; Jules 
Ferry dared not. So M. Duclere undertook it 
out of pure friendship. 

What had he to do when he took oflice? 
Well, he found France threatened in her 
peace and security by a sort of alliance be- 
tween Austria, Germany, Russia, and Italy. 
He had removed the distrust which brought 
this about. But what was his programme as re- 
garded home politics? Simply the mazrnte- 
nauce of an attitude of “‘active vigilance” to- 
ward the Anarchist agitators in some of the 
departments, whose performances, if allowed 
to go on unchecked, would furnish the Bona- 
partists and Legitimists with the means of re- 
storing their failing fortunes. As an illustra- 
tion of the extremes to which these Anarchists 
are prepared to go, he mentioned the wholesale 
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not but have, if permanently embodied in our 


desecration of churches which had taken 
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place in Montceau-les-Mines, and also a re- 
cent Socialist meeting in Paris, consisting of 
one hundred and fifty members, at which he 
(M. Duclerc) was condemned to death by a 
vote of 148 to 2, He further alleged that 
there was a close alliance between the Ex- 
treme Left and the Extreme Right of the 
Chamber, both of whom, in spite of their 
wide differences of opinion on almost every 
question of government, were united in their 
desire to make the moderate and conservative 
Republic impossible. 

It would seem, however, if we may judge 
from the account given of the proceedings of 
the Socialists in the newspapers, as if there 
never had been a time, since they first made 
their appearance in France, when they were 
so harmless and produced so little effect on 
the public mind. So that one cannot help 
feeling that M. Duclerc, in trying to account 
for his presence in office, was forced to con- 
jure up adanger which really did not exist. 
The Russian disease of Nihilism has undoubt- 
edly made its appearance in France, but the 
Frenchman has not the silent, secretive, 
and terrible resolution which the Slav con- 
ceals under his sentimental, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed exterior. He cannot bear to be a Nihi- 
list and have nobody know of it. Accordingly, 
the ‘ Anarchists,” as the French Nihilists call 
themselves, are much more occupied in threat- 
ening society from the platform than with 
making mines to blow people up, or arranging 
for assassination. They condemned M. Du- 
clere to death, but it was at a public meeting. 
Their Russian confréres would have made 
private arrangements to have him shotin the 
street. 

The Socialists can hardly be said to have 
reappeared on the surface in France until the 
meeting of the Workingmen’s Congress at 
Havre in 1880. They then found that body, 
like the Trades Unions in England, too prac- 
tical and businesslike, and too much occupied 
with things which seemed easily attainable, 
and they accordingly withdrew and began 
an agitation of their own, which is a good 
deal more absurd than anything of the kind 
that has hitherto been carried on in France. 
Since then they have split into four sects, 
of which the two principal ones are the 
‘* Collectivistes-révolutionnaires-possibilistes, ” 
which we presume means Revolutionary Col- 
lectivists-at-the-earliest-possible-moment ; and 
the pure Anarchists, whose chief, Bordat, ac- 
knowledges only one instrument of reform— 
dynamite. He does not explode or overthrow 
abuses; he explodes the persons who support 
them and the offices in which they transact 
their business. The Collectivists have a regu- 
lar official hierarchy, and have to work under 
the authority of a council. The Anarchists, on 
the other hand, are so many individuals, ac- 
knowiedging each no authority but his own will, 
and applying dynamite only to such persons 
as they individually think deserving of it. The 
contempt of the Anarchists for the Collectiv- 
ists, we need hardly say, baffles expression. 
The former, too, have just been split into two 
at a Congress they have been holding at St.- 
ftienne. There has for some time existed 
two groups among them, or ‘‘ nuances,” as 
the French call them, or shades of opinion, as 
we should say. One is the Shade Malon, and 
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the other the Shade Guesde—the names of 
their respective chiefs. The latter have an 
organ called the Ayalité, and have been re- 
volting against the party, and have been 
accordingly expelled by a formal and 
very diverting decree, in which all persons 
are warned against becoming their ‘ dupes.” 
The Shade Guesde have replied by a manifesto 
in which they denounce their enemies with 
equal vigor, and recall the fact that they are the 
not unworthy successors of the dissidents 
who broke with the Barberetists at the Congress 
of Havre, and that they have once already 
testified their devotion to the cause by break- 
ing with the Possibilists at the Congress of the 
National Circus ; and they call upon all who 
are not willing to be the dupes of Opportunism 
to join their ranks,and open a new Congress 
of their own. The schism was not accom- 
plished without a severe scrimmage in the hall, 
in which clothes were torn—one of the orators 
losing a very important portion of his trousers— 
and such epithets as “‘ blackguard,” “lunatic,” 
and ‘‘drunkard” were freely interchanged. 
Order was not restored until the police, whose 
total abolition forms part of the Collectivist 
programme, had been calledin. It will thus 
be seen that the watching of these reformers 
is not a task which seems to call for a Cabinet 
made up ad hoc. A few policemen are evi- 
dently equal to the work. 


THE FORESTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Census Forestry Bulletins Nos. 13, 19, 20, and 21 
treat of the Forests of the Pacific Coast. No. 13, 
which appeared some months ago, is devoted to 
the redwood forest which stretches in a narrow 
belt along the California Coast, from the northern 
boundary of the State to below the Bay of Mon- 
terey. This is perhaps the most interesting of the 
whole series. It illustrates a forest of no great 
area, to besure, as compared with other forest re- 
gions, but unequalled in the scientific curiosity 
with which it has always been regarded, and in 
its economic value. It is certainly the most im- 
portant piece of tree growth of its extent now 
standing. Few trees equal the redwood in eco- 
nomic value, and no other forest at all equals 
it in productive capacity, while none on this Conti- 
nent is as accessible, or, on the whole, as easily 
worked. Immediately north and south of the 
Bay of San Francisco, as is shown by Professor 
Sargent’s map, the redwood has already disap- 
peared, and through the whole extent of the for- 
est the axe has long been busy. The most easily 
reached trees have disappeared. Fite and 
browsing animals have preyed upon it far and 
wide ; and the Californians, in their methods of 
lumbering and total disregard of the value, pre- 
sent and future, of forest property, have surpassed 
in folly even the lumbermen of the East. It is 
estimated that this forest contained, two years 
ago, some twenty-five billion feet of accessible 
lumber ; less, indeed, than the white pine which 
stood at that time in the State of Wisconsin 
alone, but still a very large amount in proportion 
to the annual consumption, which is below 200 
million feet. But when it is remembered that more 
than ten billion feet of white pine are now cut 
every year in the United States, that the whole 
supply must, at even the present rate of produc- 
tion, entirely disappear in the course of a few 


‘years, and that the redwood is the best and really 


the only substitute for white pine, the entire ex- 
termination of this forest as a source of lumber 





supply can be predicted with entire confidence. 
Its value to the country certainly cannot be over- 


estimated ; and as a piece of property worth, in 
dollars and cents, more than all the gold Cali- 
fornia has ever produced, the redwood forest 
should, apart from the higher and more impor- 
tant public considerations which make forest pre- 
servation a public necessity, be jealously hus- 
banded and carefully worked. 

No. 19 covers the whole State of California, and 
Nos. 20 and 21, Oregon and Washington Territory. 
No attempt is made to estimate the amount of 
timber of any sort standing in these States out- 
side of the redwood belt, but the relative average 
density of the different forest regions is shown 
on the accompanying maps, which well illustrate 
the effect of moisture upon forest growth, and 
show, for the first time, we believe, clearly and 
authoritatively the position and relative impor- 
tance of the Pacific forests. 

We need not now discuss at any length the 
value of the Sierra forests, the only forests in 
California, outside of the redwood belt, of more 
than local importance. These forests are dense, 
varied, and valuable. At several points on both 
sides of the mountains they have been long work- 
ed, but no organized attack has ever been made 
upon them, except, indeed, by sheep. Their 
isolated and elevated position seems to protect 
them from the logger, who will not climb the 
Sierras as long as more accessible and more tempt- 
ing fields of operation remain to him. Such fields 
he will find in western Washington and in Oregon. 
From the summits of the Cascade range to the 
shores of the Sound and the ocean extends the 
greatest body of coniferous timber man has ever 
known. In Washington, too, east of the mountains, 
especially along the northern boundary of the Ter- 


ritory, the forest is heavy, extensive, and locally ~ 


of great value. Eastern Oregon is almost desti- 
tute of forest. The territory occupied by these 
coast forests within the United States is not rela- 
tively large, although beyond the British bounda- 
ry they extend far north, butsomewhat reduced in 
density and quality. Inaverage density of forest 
growth, however, no territory of equal extent at 
all equals it, although small areas of redwood 
certainly contain more lumber to the acre. 

Words can hardly convey an idea of this great 
forest. Immense trees, often more than 300 feet 
in height, stand so close together that a man can 
hardly push his way between them. Under- 
growths of prodigious size and luxuriance render 
locomotion slow and laborious. Fires and the axe 
have hardly left a mark upon this forest, al- 
though fearful fires rage through it nearly every 
year, and Puget Sound has long been the seat 
of important lumbering operations. But so quick- 
ly do these forests spring up, and without, too, 
any change of species marking, as in other parts 
of the country, the sites of former fires, that Na- 
ture quickly heals here at least the wounds man 
makes in the earth’s tree covering. This region, 
taken as a whole, is not particularly suited for 
agriculture, and the hold which the forest has upon 
the soil is so firm that agriculture will never suc- 
ceed in permanently throwing it off. Trees, as 
fast as they are cut, grow again, and this re- 
gion seems destined to remain forest-clad, and 
to furnish a supply of lumber, long after the 
original forest growth of Eastern America shall 
have entirely disappeared. 

But this Northwest forest excels only in pro= 
ductiveness. It sadly lacks variety of composi- 
tion, and possesses no tree of the general utility of 
either the white pine or the redwood. The red 
or yellow fir forms a very large part of the forest 
growth of this region; and this is undoubtedly 
the timber tree of the future. It grows from 
British Columbia to Mexico, and from the Pacific 
to Dakota and New Mexico ; and probably large- 
ly outnumbers any of our other valuable trees. 
The nature, then, of the lumber which this fir 
yields is of general importance and interest. Its 
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great value cannot be doubted. It is a strong, 
durable, resinous wood, difficult to work, and bet- 
ter suited to purposes of outside construction than 
for domestic use. It approaches, but does not 
equal, in character and quality the hard pine of 
the South Atlantic States; but it cannot enter 
into competition with white pine or redwood. 
In certain qualities the red fir surpasses them 
both, although destitute of others which make 
these woods, all things considered, the most gene- 
rally useful products of our forests. The Pacific 
forests contain other species of value, but, with 
the exception of the Port Orford cedar of the 
Oregon coast and the Tide Water spruce, none 
yield what may be called domestic woods—that 
is, woods suited to domestic architecture. The 
Pacific forests, too, contain no hard woods. No 
future supply of oak or ash or hickory lies hid- 
den in these untrodden forests, which can long 
supply the world with its masts and bridge tim- 
bers and railroad ties, but which can neither fur- 
nish a decent axe-handle nor a wagon-spoke. 

The relations of the Pacific forest to the future 
development and prosperity of the nation are 
now so important that their careful preservation 
and management, in view of the almost certain 
destruction of the forests in other parts of the 
country, have become a matter of wide public in- 
terest ; and we shall take occasion, at an early 
opportunity, to discuss more in detail the ques- 
tions of national import which the condition and 
position of these forests involve. 


COPYRIGHT ADMINISTRATION. 


ANY paper upon this subject should begin with 
the statement that copyrights are of two kinds. 
The first is that variety known to, and protected 
by, the law. The second is made possible only 
by the existence of the first, and is in most cases 
nominally a violation of the law; but this viola- 
tion is not always attended with risk, and the 
“copyright” thus obtained affords all the protec- 
tion needed for some kinds of publications. It 
consists in simply printing the version of “Tres- 
passers beware, etc.,” prescribed by the copyright 
law, and as most persons know no test for distin- 
guishing the counterfeit coin from the real, it 
may pass unchallenged. Itis used chiefly by the 
publishers of periodicals, who form the class that 
finds the most fault with the operation of the law, 
which, though loosely worded, and affording 
very inadequate protection to some interests (the 
dramatic, for instance), probably gives more 
general satisfaction than that of any other coun- 
try. These publishers are always anxious to 
copyright their “ titles,” and find it very difficult 
to comprehend the fact that the law does not, in 
any case, authorize the copyrighting of a title, 
but only of a specific work. 

To effect this, a title of some sort (a figure is 
constructively a title) is necessary, but though it 
may, so to speak, be the soul of the work, it has 
no legal existence apart from the body. To ob- 
tain legal copyright, therefore, every number of 
a periodical, every variety of a photograph, 
etc., must be entered; but the title may be 
registered as a trade-mark (at the Patent-of- 
fice), and the contents, if of only temporary 
value, would be sufficiently protected by the 
scarecrow copyright described above. Though 
generally, as above said, in violation of the law, 
this is sometimes obtained by neatly evading 
it. This can be done when the title of the journal 
admits literal or symbolical illustration. The 
illustration may be entered as an engraving, 
and the scarecrow, at small expense, obtain a 
legal existence. 

But the scarecrow copyrightis extensively used 
by publishers who have no thought of saving their 
pennies, and who comply with all the formalities 
ofthelaw. As the Copyright-office is only a place 








of record, and not, as the Patent-office is, a place 
in which the validity of a claim is examined, any | 


claim, if properly presented, goes at once on re- 
cord. Hence, in printing a claim, though he may 
know it to be a fraudulent one, a publisher does 
not violate the law, provided actual entry is 
made ; and as copyright claims are generally 
taken at their face value, possible competitors 
(especially in the case of books whose first term 
has expired) may be effectually warned off. 
There are few publishers who are not occasion- 
ally careless in dealing with the Copyright-oftice, 
and some are habitually so. Often this careless- 
ness is due to the belief that if there is no intent 
to evade the law, the title to a work will hold 
good in spite of informalities. But this is an 
error. Courts have almost invariably insisted 
on a strict fulfilment of the statutory provisions, 
sometimes deciding in favor of parties whose ac- 
tion was morally indefensible. For the validity 
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on demand by any postmaster. Nor is there any 
limit of size or weight for parcels so offered. 


FROM MEXICO TO ACAPULCO.—IL. 
ITURBIDE was a subject of discussion between 
the Colonel and myself as we jogged along the 
trail, and this naturally led to Maximilian. The 
Colonel had served under Escobedo in the final 
campaign in which Maximilian was overthrown, 
and had witnessed his execution at the tragic 
Cerro de las Campanas. ‘ He died like a sol- 
dier,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ He was not afraid, 
though he deserved his fate, and [ would not 
have had it otherwise.” It seems the general 
verdict that this ill-starred prince was not with 
out the physical fortitude traditionally a part of 
the inheritance of princes. But he was of a 
gentle character, better fitted for the arts of 


| peace, for improving the parks, rebuilding Cha 


of a copyright title, all the requirements of the | 


law must be complied with. 


One of the conditions of a valid entry is that | 


the title shall be entered before publication. But 
in fact, the entry is sometimes not made at all ; 
oftener it is made after publication ; and it is 
worth while for publishers to remember that the 
records of copyright are not a secret between the 
publisher and the officials, but a question about a 
specified entry is answered—by whomever made; 
the Copyright-office, like that of Patents, 
being an office of public .record. It is prob- 
able that, if inquiry were made, the titles to 
many pieces of more or less valuable literary 
property would be found to be void. But 
failure to enter the title, or to enter it at the 
proper time, is by no means the only omission 
sometimes made by experienced publishers. The 
law requires that every book shall bear the an- 
nouncement of copyright by A. B., 18—. Through 
inattention to this, C. D., on purchasing from A. B. 
his rights, substitutes his name for that of the 
original claimant. Under such circumstances, 
C.D. would evidently nave no case against an in- 
fringer. A serious defect in the law, as illustrat- 
ed by judicial decisions, is that it provides inade- 
quate means of proving the completion of a copy- 
right entry (without which the copyright is 
void) by the deposit of twocopies. The law pro- 
vides that a postmaster shall, if requested, give a 
receipt for copies intended to perfect copyright. 
But the courts have decided that this receipt is 
insufficient evidence of deposit. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the object of the deposit of copies is 
to establish the fact of publication, and as this 
will be sufficiently attested by the postmaster’s 
signature, and as, furthermore, copies are fre- 
quently lost in the mail and the copyright there- 
by rendered void (since it is sometimes impossible 
for the publisher to learn of the non-arrival and 
send duplicates within the time prescribed), it 
seems as if an act should be passed, definitely de- 
claring what was probably the idea of the fram- 
ers of the law. 

In conclusion, a word or two relating to the 
purely business rules of the Office may not be out 
of place. A printed title is required for the copy- 
right files, and a separate title for every entry. 
Some publishers of periodicals and similar works 
waste their time, when summoned to send the 
printed title required by law, in explaining that 
their titles are alike except for the number of the 
volume, etc. But if the variation is sufficient to 
require separate entry, it is great enough to make 
necessary a separate title. But it is never neces- 
sary, though often done, to send two copies of a 
title-page. The facilities for intercourse with the 
Copyright-office by post are seldom fully appre- 
ciated. The Post-office carries all copyright 
matter free, if covered by the printed franks 
which are furnished on application ; and works 
intended to complete copyright will be franked 








pultepec, and befriending antiquarian research 
es, than for encountering the tigerish opposition 
with which he was met upon his abandonment 
by the French. I drew the conversation, when 
an opening appeared, to the present novel rela 
tion of our own country to Mexico. 

“Had I held the authority,” said the Colonel 
frankly, ‘‘ I would never have granted the #ail 
road charters which are making this great 
bustle. I fear the aggressions of you Ameri- 
cans. The conservative Mexican policy is to 
grant such privileges to Americans only when 
balanced by others to Europeans. This was the 
consistent policy of Juarez and Lerdo, [twas 
Porfirio Diaz, during his Presidency, who first 
broke it down and brought this invasion upon 
us.” 

‘¢ We make it one of his merits,” I said, ** and 
a proof of superior enlightenment 
out of the boundaries of narrow prejudice and 
jealousy, and allowed a beginning to be made 
of developing the country by those who stood 
ready to do it, without waiting further for those 
who did not care to.” = 

“His enemies say he was bought,” rejoined 
the Colonel, who had no love for ** Don Porfirio.” 
‘He has not been wholly above corruption in 
his time. He made fabulous sums out of the 
liquidation of military arrears, for instance. 
He paid a million dollars for a magnificent 
hacienda in the State of Oaxaca. Where did 
that come from? It is a great weakness among 
us—official corruption. There are teo many 
examples. A defaulting person in a high piace is 
rarely punished. When I see a case of that kind 
treated with severity I shall begin to conceive a 
new hope.” 

“But,” I argued, ‘the Americans have no 
designs in the proceedings you fear, but a mutual 
commercial profit. They do not want your 
country. What Americans have anything to 
gain by taking it? Who will put his hand in 
his pocket to pay the expenses of a war of an- 
nexation? We Americans look out for ourselves 
very much as individuals, and we fail to see 
where the profit would come in. We are large 
enough now to gratify our lurking vanity. Love 
of glory and territorial aggrandizement is not 
one of our national traits. The spoliation you 
fear would rather be at the hands of some ambi- 
tious princes, if you had such for neighbors, who 
could turn it to personal account.” 

‘You will not annex us with bayonets,” in- 
sisted my companion ; ‘‘ you will annex us with 
the dollar. I feel it; I know it. Your great 
commercial enterprises will insensibly get hold 
of the vitals of the country, and the rest will 
follow. Perhaps there may be disturbances, and 
your Government be called in to protect the pro- 
perty of these investors. There wili naturaily 
be sympathy for them at home, and they will 
move heaven and earth rather than Jose it, A 
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thousand times better, then, that our country 
had not been developed at all!” 

As I still insisted upon the unreasonableness of 
this notion, the Colonel continued : ‘‘Granting 
that you are sincere in what you say of the pre- 
sent attitude of your people, I feel that it is the 
manifest destiny of Mexico to be taken by the 
United States. Iadmit to you that in former 
times the Latin races ruled the world, but that 
in this and the coming ages the Saxon will do it. 
You are strong and a commercial people,and com- 
merce is as the breath in the nostrils of modern 
life. Look at what you have done in California 
since it has ceased to be a Spanish province. I 
have been in San Francisco—a great, splendid 
city that I looked at with amazement. Yes, 
you will get us. It will cause the amelioration 
of many abuses, and our greater prosperity, 
without doubt ; but I hope I shall never live to 
see the day. As a patriot, as a soldier, I would 
give my life fifty times over rather than consent.” 

‘** But since you concede such benefits,” I ven- 
tured to say, ‘‘what is this patriotism upon 
which you so strongly insist? We do not want 
you, and have no designs upon you, but—purely 
for the sake of argument, and talking as enlight- 
ened persons of modern times—is it not very 
fantastic? Is a boundary line such an object 
in itself? May nota good deal that has stood 
for patriotism in the past be mere provincial 
narrowness ? Supposing, asa mere speculation, 
that Mexico or Canada, without force, but in 
its own judgment of what was for the best good 
of its people, should desire to become a part 
of the Union, maintaining its organization 
in States and its local self-government as 
now, and merely sending delegates to Washing- 
ton to represent it in national affairs, would 
you, asa Mexican citizen, feel yourself bound to 
resist asif it were the consummation of some- 
thing scandalous and recreant? Is not the en- 
joyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness to the greatest advantage the object of a 
rational being? Is there a virtue in an essential 
Mexicanism, Americanism, or Anglicism, that it 
should be preserved at all hazards?” 

And having asked many like questions, I en- 
deavored further to make plain a belief that we 
are approaching a great cosmopolitan period 
when we shall all be members of a republic of 
nations, and when foreigners, as such, will no 
longer be either dreaded or despised. 

‘** That is all very well,” said the Colonel, stub- 
bornly, ‘since the advantage is to fall on your 
side ; but I tell you I would give my heart’s 
blood rather than let it happen.” 

As to the virtue of the prognostication, I have 
no opinion; but the seriousness of the conviction 
about the plans of the Americans from such a 
source was full of interest. It is held by the 
bulk of the Mexican people, and it means trouble 
ahead for the enterprises, since it must increase 
with their very prosperity. 

‘*Has any party been formed in favor of an- 
nexation ¢” I asked. 

‘* There is no such party,” he replied. ‘‘ There 
are no persons who could favor it—unless, sin- 
gularly enough, it might be a portion of the 
Church party, who, Protestant country though 
you are, with you could enjoy greater freedom. 
Here, since their suppression under the War of 
the Reform, there can be no convents, religious 
orders, or monastic schools, but in the United 
States, I understand, they could have as many 
as they wished.” 

The Colonel was rather fond, as above, of 
dwelling upon the professional soldier’s point of 
view. He had, too, his moods of a gloom which 
I do not wish to speak of with disrespect. One 
day he was writing to his mother. ‘‘It is the 
only tie that binds me to life,” he said. ‘ At 
forty-four, as you see me, I have passed through 
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many disappointments and chagrins. I have 
little pleasure in the present and no great hopes 
in the future. Well, that is, perhaps, a proper 
enough state of mind in the army. A soldier,” 
he went on to say, ‘‘should be either a person 
who sets little value upon life, and looks to death 
as a release, or one having a supreme sense of 
honor, of pride in his profession, of duty to his 
government. He makes this contract, as it were, 
with the authority to which he owes allegiance. 
He is well paid and highly considered. In return, 
he must be ready to spill his blood to any extent 
whenever the employer chooses to demand it.” 

The display of chiidish selfishness on my com- 
panion’s part of which I have spoken, was in 
getting up one morning and coolly nding off on 
my horse. He had cast his eyes upon it as we 
went along, judged it to be on the whole prefer- 
able to his mule, and so in this direct way took 
possession. I had directly bargained for it, how- 
ever, and this was not to be permitted. The 
matter was adjusted presently, but not till it 
had assumed at one time almost an international 
aspect. It was in the coolness resulting at first 
from this incident that I rode on alone and 
entered Iguala. The expedition had stopped, 
after its usual day’s march, before sunset, at the 
tropical hamlet of Platanillo. I was anxious, 
however, to pass the night instead in the notable 
little city. The twilights shut down very rapidly 
here, and from the estimates of casual informants 
1 had somewhat miscalculated the distance. 
** Adelantito, Sefior,” they said aftér the inaccu- 
rate way of such informants—“ Just a little way 
ahead”; ‘“‘ Aca, bajito, no mas—Right down 
there, a mere trifle, that is all.” I had a distant 
glimpse or two of it from the pass while the sun 
glowed like a beacon fire on the crests of vast 
mountains encompassing the valley. A small 
lake sparkled in its vicinity, and plantations of 
cane showed their brighter green. Of the town, 
which might have been a mammoth hacienda, 
only a dome and a few white spots appeared 
from the midst of a quadrangle of foliage cut 
off on all sides to aneven line. Then nightcame 
on, and a dark and cloudy one, though without 
rain. My horse slipped with me on the de- 
clivity, over rolling stones. It was no longer 
safe to ride him after that, and I led him most 
of the way, picking out the path in the dark. 
The distance had been very deceptive, and we 
had many miles to go. We passed many lonely 
guiches, brooks, and bits of wood. Cows had 
gone to sleep in upland pastures, and one occa- 
sionally loomed up a mysterious shape from the 
path and took herself out of the way. The rays 
of a clouded moon occasionally showed a white 
spot of the small lake, but the city seemed to 
have vanished out of existence. At last, how- 
ever, a dim light in its dome. All this time not 
a house noracabin. The barking of dogs, and 
voices, became audible. It was toward nine 
o'clock. We came to the formal line of trees, 
opened a gate in it, and were in the midst of 
Iguala. I do not know whether the place had 
quite advantages enough to offset the discomfort, 
since what there is to be seen could easily have 
been seen the next day during the regular noon- 
ing on the march. There is no other tangible 
vestige of Iturbide yielded to inquiry than the 
house in which the Plan of Iguala is said to have 
been signed. It is perhaps the oldest, as it is one 
of the shabbiest, mm the place. It is of one story, 
like most provincial Mexican houses, with the 
whitewash badly rubbed off its adobes, and is 
now the site of a small fonda, or restaurant, 
without so much as a sign. 

But the town around it was charming. A row 
of clean white colonnades, of solid square pil- 
lars, supporting red-tiled roofs, extends around 
the central plaza. The windows of the better 
residences are closed, instead of with glass, by 





projecting wooden gratings formed of turned 
posts and painted green. The market, a little 
paved plaza by itself, opening from the other, is 
a series of double colonnades, and is light, com- 
modious, and very attractive. I recollect hav- 
ing been struck in the same way—of all places 
in the world—by the market at the once blood- 
thirsty Tlascala, there a series of isolated pa- 
vilions. The church at Iguala, of a noble mas- 
sive form, made gay by an azure belfry and 
clockface, stands in a grassy enclosure surround- 
ed by posts and chains. Across the way is the 
zocalo, a little park, with its brick benches, deep 
grateful shade of tamarindos as large as elms, 
and arbors of sweet peas in blossom. I could 
conscientiously recommend such a park, such a 
church, and such a market to any population in 
the world. The heads of palm-trees star the 
heavier northern-looking foliage. Grass sprouts 
plentifully between the cobble-stones, which 
gives a pleasing rural air. A band played in 
the zocalo iu the evening, though there was not 
much walking about. As I was attempting a 
hurried sketch in the portal of what proved to 
be a school, some very well-dressed young men 
and their professor came out, and asked me 
what it was for, and called me in a rather 
patronizing way ‘“‘ Amigo” (My friend). 
Chilpancingo, three days further on, is another 
small city to which complimentary terms—in a 
sumewhat lesser measure than to Iguala—might 
be applied. It is the capital of this rugged State 
of Guerrero—named after the patriot general, 
once, like our Marcos and Vincente Lopez, a 
muleteer—who concluded the convention with 
Iturbide. It contains an orriate Government- 
house, a zocalo with a music-stand ; and we met 
there a colonel of the detachment of cavalry 
guarding the country, gotten up in such dapper 
civilian ridivg-dress as if for a promenade in 
Central Park. Population—but populations are 
hard to get in Mexico. I should say, at random, 
that either place might have about 3,000 people, 
At Chilpancingo, too, you may see the place in 
which the original Declaration of Independence 
of Mexico was proclaimed, in 1813, for it had to 
be fought for long years before the day of Itur- 
bide. It is merely a white house with a tablet, 
and not of further interest. It was a wild and 
problematic cause, truly, when remote Chilpan- 
cingo had to be resorted to by the first constitu- 
ent congress, to throw off the yoke of Spain. 
But how is it all done? These little bits of 
ornate civilization are like the enchanted places 
of the legends, which we have happened upon 
by penetrating the fastnesses of insuperable 
mountains. Perhaps one had better take out a 
commission as Adelantado of the Seven Cities 
at once ; and yet greater surprises may await 
further research. Each of them lies in its 
miniature valley, smiling and fertile, and wagon 
roads extend for a little space around them; but 
their inhabitants can never be conceived as 
going over the lonesome, wild trail to either ex- 
tremity to supply themselves with fashions and 
comforts. Candid judges from elsewhere, if 
asked to look at this trail, would pronuunce it 
impassable, and probably think it a practical 
joke that they were asked to consider it a road. 
We crossed and recrossed swift, small streams, 
shoulder high to the animals, continually. The 
Colonel dangled his military boots in the water 
to let me see how excellently they were made ; 
but one night he could not get them off, and the 
next morning he could not get them on. All 
one day we traversed the cafiada, or gorge, of 
Cholitla, over a sandy track of which the flood 
had not yet taken possession ; another day, the 
Cafiada del Zopilote. Our old friend of New 
York streets, the ailanthus, was common where 
the other features were dreariest, and its sicken- 
ing odor often filled the air insufferably. The 
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three transverse rivers were swollen and turbu- 
lent, as we had been told. When we came down 
to the wide Mescala, it was opaque with red soil, 
and tearing past at a speed, as it seemed, of 
twenty miles an hour. We were to be trans- 
ported in a flat skiff guided by an oar. There 
was no plank to aid in embarking the horses, 
and one of them fell into a panic which caused 
a terrific combat of nigh half an hour. He was 
finally thrown on board with lassoed legs, more 
dead than alive. ‘‘ Ah, what a soul you have !” 
(Ah, que alma tienes!) cried Marcos to the ter- 
rified animal, who had well-nigh kicked us all 
into the river. Losing all policy in his rage, he 
called upon me for my revolver that he might 
despatch such a brute, of the ownership of which 
he was ashamed. The Papagallo River, suc- 
ceeding, we crossed in a dugout, and the animals 
swam. 

I asked the Colonel, in my simplicity, if this 
were not more or less like war—the kind of 
travel, our foraging, half open-air way of sleep- 
ing, and the like. He smiled in disdain, and 
gave me a sketch of his campaigns in the day of 
the French usurpation, when the rightful Gov- 
ernment had so little foothold in the country 
that it was called the Government of Paso del 
Norte, from the furthest town on the northern 
frontier. Eating and sleeping seemed hardly to 
have been the custom at all till, by an unremit- 
ting guerrilla warfare, the tide was turned. 
When we came to the Cajones, however, he ad- 
mitted that this was a little like war. We 
slipped and slid all one day down the Cajones— 
natural, or rather most woefully unnatural, 
steps in the solid rock, in the midst of a dark 
forest. The perpendiculars are three and four 
feet at least, and often there are mud-holes at 
the bottom, and vines that aim to take the trav- 
eller under the chin. It was wonderful to see 
the sagacious steadiness of the pack-mules, pick- 
ing their steps unaided in the most critical situa- 
tions. We met peons in white cotton coming up 
with barrels of ardent spirits on their shoulders, 
and we came to a full stop to allow the passage 
of jingling mule-trains of goods. The water ran 
in the path with us, sharing by courtesy its right 
of way. At one place it seemed to increase on 
every side, so that the wood was full of its mur- 
murs, as if the deluge had come again. It was 
full, too, of patches of pale-green light, full of 
moss-covered stones and limpid pools and deli- 
cate ferns like snow-crystal shapes turned vege- 
table ; and white cascades showed among the 
trees in ghostly fashion, like apparitions of Un- 
dine. 

Among the vegetable growths we saw on the 
way was the gum-copal, a tree not unlike the 
white birch. There was a tree, the cuahuete— 
if I may trust my rendering of the pronuncia- 
tion of Marcos—which was smooth and bronze- 
like, and often of a repulsive red, as if full of 
blood. There was a good deal of a charming 
red and yellow flower on a high bush, in shape 
like a butterfly, and once or twice a sprig of 
heliotrope and a calla lily. The amape, found 
in the villages, somewhat like the chestnut, was 
the finest shade-tree. There was a notable ab- 
sence throughout the journey of the essential 
tropical features. Very often one might as well 
have been riding in the woods of Connecticut. 
There was not even a rank luxuriance of 
growth, just as there were no serpents nor the 
swarms of pestiferous insects, other than a few 
gnats, that might have been expected. We saw 
once a couple of coyote wolves trotting demurely 
along, and again a large iguana, a harmless 
reptile, Which I noted later gliding around an 
old bronze gun at the castle at Acapulco. Birds 
I hardly recollect at all, except a white heron or 
two, reflected charmingly in an upland pool one 
early morning, and the tecuses, a kind of black- 





bird, which Vincente pelted with small stones, 
by way of trying his aim. The organ-cactus, 
however, should be exempted from the com- 
plaint of a want of tropicalness. It abounds 
thickly about the gorges and on the mountain 
slopes. The plants, rising to twenty-five feet in 
height, are like the seven-branched candlestick 
of the Mosaic law, or, if unsubdivided, like the 
spears of the gods shot straight down and quiv- 
ering in the earth. The fan-palm, too, must be 
excepted. It crops out on the bleak hillsides as 
common as mullein-stalks, Ican never respect 
it in conservatories again. To see it thus at first 
was a kind of shock: it was like seeing some 
perfected belle of society turned (say) to mind- 
ing sheep. Fora day before reaching the coast 
there were cocoanut-palms. It may be remarked 
that nobody in the hamlets would get the fruit 
down from the trees except on a wholesale order 
or for munificent prices, which brought the cost 
far above what it would have been in New 
York. There was often a shortage of other 
fruits and commodities, as sugar, in this way, in 
or near the very places where they were grow- 
ing. 

It must not be represented that the Colonel 
was always of an oppressively serious carriage. 
On the contrary, he developed a vein of humor 
which was the more amusing from the general 
good faith of those at whose expense it was ex- 
ercised. ‘‘Do you charge no more than this— 
to persons of our consideration, my good wo- 
man?” he said to a peasant, whose bill was in 
fact modest, though in keeping with the primi- 
tive nature of the accommodations, ‘It is a 
species of affront, as one might say, considering 
that I am a colonel in the army, and this gentle- 
man, ete., etc. When travellers of our position 
come this way again, understand that double is 
the least you should take.” The woman, abashed, 
received double her fee, and will no doubt bear 
the lesson in mind for the benefit of future 
travellers as directed. Meeting three honest- 
faced Indian maids with pitchers on their heads 
going to the spring, he thought good to say, 
‘*Good-day, Marias!” but turning to me, in an 
aside, as they passed on, continued : “‘ Not that 
I know, from Adam, whether they are Marias 
or not, and perhaps we need not greatly care.” 
Again, he praised most glaringly, to her face, 
the exceeding comeliness of a servant-maid who 
wore gold ear-rings and a necklace, and in other 
respects was perhaps not of more than the ave- 
rage dumpiness and plainness. She waited on 
us at table at Tierra Colorada. The Colonel 
desired to know her name. It was Victo- 
ria. ‘‘ Well are you named Victoria,” he cried 
with enthusiasm, implying that we succumbed 
to her power. ‘‘Que cara simpatica ! (what a 
sympathetic face !)” he exclaimed frequently. 
The people receive this seriously, and do not 
suspect raillery. To each one of his compliments 
the maid replied weekly, ‘‘ Mil gracias (a thou- 
sand thanks), Sefior.” ‘‘Give thanks rather to 
God who made you so,” rejoined the Colonel 
piously, ‘and not to us, who but recognize it.” 

At La Venta de Peregrino the night was hot, 
and it still rained, after having rained all day. 
A garden of bananas twenty feet tall grew next 
to the basket-like house of canes where we 
stopped. We hung up our wet garments and 
properties under the poles of the thatched porch 
or pavilion till it resembled one of those very 
national establishments, the pawn-shops. Dogs, 
cats, donkeys, horses, pigs, and fowls—shooed 
out, when they became too familiar, with an em- 
phatic Ooch-t !—gathered under the same shelter, 
as if it had been a Noah’sark. We supped on 
pepper-sauce, tough chicken, frijoles, tortillas, 
cream-cheese, and coffee without milk, spread 
out upon a mat on the ground. The proprietor 
in person, a man in an embroidered shirt and 
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cotton drawers, whose talk was not of the 
wisest sort, held pitch-pine splints to light the 
feast. 

** Now, how does it happen, hombre,” inquired 
the Colonel, as if in a speculative way, ‘‘ that a 
person of your fine appearance ; a person of 
manners, intelligence, education, hospitality ; a 
statesman, as one might say, who goes to Dos 
Arroyos to see who is going to be elected mayor 
{the man had been there that day, as he told us}, 
with a fine house like this—how does it happen, 
I say, that you have not a table of any sort to 
serve two travellers a supper upon {” 

‘Pos bien,” said the illiterate host, both 
pleased and flustered, scratching his head 
‘Tables ¢ yes, tables, now to be sure. All that 
you say is very true, but there is a great scarcity 
of carpenters in this part of the country. Si, 
escasen muncho—Yes, they are mighty scarce, 
I can tell you.” 

Two days after this, we came down to Aca 
pulco, a straggling town of thirty-five hundred 
people, with no vestiges of its antiquity but the 
old Spanish fort. Near the fort lay a couple of 
rusted rails in position on a bit of washed-out 
embankment, the beginning of a railroad in 
augurated here with a flourish on the Sth of 
May, 1881. Having passed over the route, one 
would judge that it might be very much more 
than dread of American invasion which would 
prevent its speedy completion. 


W.H. B. 


CONTINENTAL VIEWS OF ENGLISH 
POLICY. 
LONDON, October 5, IS, 

ENGLISHMEN are accustomed to remark (and 
the same reflection must often occur to Ameri 
ean travellers) how much more like the great 
countries of Europe are to each other than any 
of them is to England. It is not merely because 
we are strangers in all of them that they seem 
to us to present greater contrasts to England 
than they do to each other, for really many 
points in which there is a sort of solidarity, like 
ness of ideas, and power of understanding one 
another one may notice as existing between 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Scandinavians; 
whereas England remains a little world by her- 
self, whose insularity in character, manners, 
and even iu political ideas, has been wonderfully 
little affected by the facility of communication 
which brings so many foreigners among us and 
scatters our tourists over the whole of Europe, 
Certainly one never can open a French or Ger- 
man newspaper and read its comments on Eng- 
lish affairs without being struck with the total 
want of insight it displays. It is not mere- 
ly so much that these papers judge us se- 
verely as that they misconceive us altogether, 
Their praise is as likely to be misplaced 
as their blame. You in America, on the other 
hand, though of course we should often dispute 
your criticisms, have got the right point of view. 
You understand English character, and the no- 
tions which lie at the bottem of an Englishman’s 
political doctrines, because those notions are in 
the main your own. We are therefore usually 
instructed, even if sometimes nettled, by your 
remarks upon us, while Continental judgments 
only amuse us. There is, therefore, nothing to 
surprise Englishmen in the misrepresentations 
of our policy in Egypt which abound in the 
Continental press, The view of England which 
prevailed in Europe thirty years ago repre- 
sented her asa preéminently selfish and rapa- 
cious Power, sordid in her aims, which were 
chiefly those of extending her commerce ; bold 
and violent in carrying them out by seizing 
something for herself whe:evershe got a chance, 
The acquisition of Gibraltar, of Malta, and other 
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colonies, as well as the conquest of India, were 
taken as proofs of this spirit. We were the 
Carthaginians of the modern world. The se- 
curity which the Channel and our naval supre- 
macy gave us, made us envied, and the envy re- 
mained even when the policy of interference and 
annexation seemed to have ceased. Our wealth, 
our impunity from revolutions, the fact that we 
had no conscription and a small standing army, 
made the Continental nations envious of us, and 
no doubt made us disagreeably self-complacent 
toward them. 


From the time when the Ionian Islands were 
given up by us, and suffered to join the Greek 
Kingdom, a new view of English foreign policy 


began to spread on the Continent. This act of 
renunciation was subsequent to the development 
of the doctrines associated with Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright, and was supposed to be a result of 
the Manchester school’s teachings. There were 
several speakers and writers in England who 
had prophesied a reign of general peace from 
the extension of free trade, and others who con- 
demned our aggressions upon native races in 
various parts of the world as inconsistent with a 
high view of moral and Christian duty. Although 
the Crimean War had reawakened the military 
spirit, still the tendency toward non-intervention 
in Coutinental politics seemed to grow. It was 
put forward as the true theory by active pub- 
licists, and in the great struggles of 1859, 1866, 
and 1870 England took no part. Continental ob- 
servers came to think that non-intervention and 
the peace-at-any-price doctrine were far more 
powerful in England than they really were. In 
particular, they believed that Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberal party were strongly inclined in that 
direction. England, they said, has grown rich 
and luxurious ; she has lost the aspiring spirit of 
former times. She would still, perhaps, fight if 
her commerce were in danger, but she looks upon 
national honor as an empty name, does not care 
for her old European position, and may practi 
cally be left out of sight in our European calcu- 
lations. Mistaken as such a theory was, there 
were some things in the words of eminent Libe- 
ral statesmen to make it seem plausible. When- 
ever it was expressed by Continental newspapers 
the English Conservatives took up what they 
said, and used it against Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment of 1868-74. Such accusations had some- 
thing to do with making that Government un- 
popular, although any one who knew the real 
temper of the English people might have seen 
through them, and perceived that the growth of 
a moral sentiment, as applied to foreign policy, 
had not diminished the sense of national dignity 
or the willingness to support it by arms. Indeed, 
an acute observer might have said that there 
was, in the years after 1870, almost a wish to 
have a Continental quarrel in order that England 
might show she was not afraid to hold high lan- 
guage, and fight if necessary. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s conduct in the East and in 
Afghanistan opened the eyes of Continental poli- 
ticians. They saw England again active and 
aggressive. They perceived that this policy met 
with great applause from the upper classes, and, 
so far as they could tell, from every one but 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers, They concluded that 
England was again the old ambitious and dan- 
gerous neighbor of Mr. Pitt’s days. When, how- 
ever, Lord Beaconsfield did not go to war with 

Russia after all, they began to doubt whether he 
bad not been imposing on them, and when the elec- 
tion of 1880 drove him from power, aud brought 
in Mr. Gladstone, stronger than ever, they felt 
_ sure that England had returned to non-interven- 


tion and self-effacement. Sentimentalism, timi- 


dity, and the passion for quiet commerce were, 
in their view, the three influences which gov- 
erned our leading statesmen, and the Opposition 
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press in England, repeating this daily, con- 
firmed their belief. There was consequently 


a disposition on the Continent, when the | 


difficulties in Egypt became serious, to pre- 
dict that England would shrink from ac- 


tive interference, Such a view, asit was held | 


at Constantinople and impressed on Arabi Pasha, 
contributed to make the latter more obstinate 
and sanguine, and probably indisposed the Turks 
to play for a settlement. When such dreams 
were dispelled by the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria, the pendulum of Continental opinion 
swung back to the other extreme. ‘‘ England,” 
it was now said, ‘is, after all, the old snake, 
albeit in a new skin. When she proposes a con- 
ference, and talks about the concert of Europe, 
she is seeking to amuse us with fair words, while 
she steps in and takes Egypt for herself. She 
would have had it long ago but for the fear of 
French opposition; and now that France retires, 
she does not mean to let the opportunity slip. 
The expulsion of Arabi and conquest of the 
country will be a costly enterprise. England 
means to have the worth of her money, and will 
take it in the form of a protectorate, if not of 
the direct sovereignty, of the Nile Valley.” Itis 
not the interests of the bondholders, as some 
English opponents of the war have alleged, 
which Continental publicists conceive us to have 
in view, but partly the security of ourroute to In- 
dia, and partly the fertile lands of Egypt, which 
produce some of the finest kinds of cotton, and 
which have been largely developed by European 
capital. 

This assumption, that we have gone to Egypt 
with the design of ultimately annexing it, may 
be said to be common to the whole Continental 


press. There are, however, differences of view | 


between the writers of different countries. The 
jealousy and annoyance which would otherwise 
be the prevailing sentiments in France are modi- 
fied, and to some extent mitigated, by the desire 
of the various French parties to find in our con- 
duct grounds for attack on each other. It is 
only a small section which has seemed to con- 
demn our action altogether. But the Gambet- 
tists agree with the defenders of that policy of 
abstinence which M. de Freycinet followed, in 
insisting that England must not think of arrang- 
ing affairs in Egypt to suit her own wishes, but, 
when she has conquered the country, must be 
content to submit its future to the arbitrament 
of Europe, and in particular must fully recog- 
nize the special interests of France. On this 
point there exists much uneasiness; but both 
the organs of M. Gambetta and those of 
his opponents have been concerned to put 
the best face on the matter, because each 
party is accused by the other of having 
brought about the present state of things, 
the one by originally drawing England on, the 
other by leaving her in these last months to act 
alone. Onthe whole, therefore, England has 
been less denounced than one might have ex- 
pected from the keen jealousy which the French 
have always felt of her action inthe East. The 
Italian newspapers, with less apparent reason, 
and greatly to our surprise, have been more bit- 
ter. Italy, as a new Power, is ambitious and 
self-conscious; she seems to feel it all the more 
necessary to put herself forward, and assert her 
claims to have as much influence as every one 
of the older arbiters of Europe, just because she 


is the youngest. Sbe was disappointed at not | 


being allowed to share in the Joint Control 
which was established in Egypt three or four 
years ago; and although her exclusion then was 


due at least as much to France as to England, | 


the fact that England is acting alone in a coun- 
try to which her ports lie nearest, and in which 
so many of her own citizens have settled, nettles 
ber, and gives rise sometimes to complaints of 
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England’s aggressive spirit, sometimes to sharp 
and even spiteful criticisms upon any defects 
in the English arrangements, or checks which 
| English troops have appeared to experience. 
| Probably, as often happens, the newspapers do 
not fairly represent the sentiments of the Italian 
people, usually friendly to ourselves. Still these 
criticisms are significant. The German press, 
following the line taken up by. the German 
Chancellor, have declared that Germany has little 
concern with the matter, and have been chiefly 
occupied in watching and commenting on our 
military operations. They have given usa good 
deal of candid advice, and express great doubts 
as to our disinterestedness. Austria’s attitude is 
not less suspicious, yet not more unfriendly ; pub- 
lic opinion there seems well pleased to see us oc- 
cupied with a difficulty which will prevent us 
from objecting to any movements she may 
choose to make toward the 42gean. Assuming 
that we shall desire to retain Egypt, she sees 
how convenient it will be to have us seeking 
her assent, in return for which she can demand 
ours to her advance southward to Salonica. 
Finally, Russia, so far as onecan judge from the 
Russian press, and from the diplomatic demon- 
strations occasionally made by her Envoy at 
Constantinople, isin no gvod humor toward us. 
Whether it be (as is suggested) that she seeks a 
sort of revenge for the interference of England 
bet ween her and Turkey after the Treaty of San 
| Stefano, or that, having her own game to play 
| inthe Turkish Empire, and desiring to annex 
| some part of it, she finds it expedient to repre 
sent England as a disturber of the peace of 
the East, and to take the opportunity of re 
opening the Eastern Question generally—in any 
| case she has shown a disposition to insist on the 
| rights of the European concert, and if not to 
check, at least to supervise and review, the pro- 
ceedings of England. 

These have been, speaking generally, the sen 
timents of the great European countries during 
the last three months of suspense. Now that a 
rapid andcomplete success has been achieved by 
the English arms, their half-concealed acerbity 
and suspicion will probably become more patent. 
But with them there has been a remarkable 
change of opinion as to England's military spirit 
and vigor in action. The idea that the Liberal 
party is necessarily timid and racific is aban- 
doved, The reputation, or what people call the 
prestige, of England in the councils of Europe, 
stands higher at this moment than it has done 
since the days when Lord Palmerston’s restless- 
ness kept the Continent busy. Having made the 
mistake of supposing that we had become non- 
interventionists, the German and French press 
will probably now run to the other extreme, and 
discover in all quarters evidences of aggressive 
designs on the part of Mr. Gladstone. The part 
of his task which remains—the resettlement of 
Egypt and conciliation of all the jealousies that 
centre round her—is at least as troublesome as 
that which has been despatched under the lead- 
ership of Sir Garnet Wolseley. » A 














Correspondence. 


THE CURE FOR REPUDIATION. 


To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 
| rr: Lhave noticed in the Nation, under re- 
| cent dates, articles on “How to Cure Repudia- 
| tion.” The concluding words of the last corre- 
| *spondent are: “‘I fear the disease is incurable, 
' and the worst of itis the patient can never die.” 
| It has been no secret for a number of years 
| with the unfortunate bondhelders that if there 
be a remedy for the cure of repudiation, it will 
be discovered about the time these repudiating 
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States come to market offering their new securi- 
ties for sale. And it is quite certain that day is 
near at hand. Under date of August 21, 1882, 
the State of Arkansas made a test of her credit, 
and gave us an example of how repudiation 
works under the new order of things. The As- 
sociated Press sent the following item: 

** No bids for a State loan.—Little Rock., Ark., 
August 2ist.—The time for receiving bids for 
$100,000 loan to the State of Arkansas expired 
to-day. But no bids were offered.” 

It would seem that this State needs help and 
cannot for the present find even one penny. But 
how could the State of Arkansas have expected 
any other result? She certainly could not have 
supposed that capitalists at home and the aliens 
(as they were wont to call all Northern bond- 
holders) had forgotten, among other things, the 
special acts of her Legislature, her courts, and 
the vote of ber people, who repudiated the entire 
payment of her State Levee bonds, accompanied 
with reasons for so doing which were more in- 
famous and trifling than repudiation itself. 
She has been taught the lesson that such things 
are not easily forgotten, and that where credit 
is given based on no other security than confi- 
dence in the honor and integrity of a State, it 
must fall in future to the iot of said State to 
prove by its past record and present acts that it 
is worthy of credit and confidence. 

But these States must in the very necessity of 
the case soon have money or go out of sight. 
Right here is where this and all repudiating 
States will be called upon to show their hand. 
And the first thing that will be required of them 
will be that they find a way for honorably set- 
tling old scores, together with an assurance that 
hereafter honesty of purpose and honesty in fact 
are to be their governing principles. So soon as 
the repudiating States know their real situation 
and comprehend that the foregoing is to be the 
ultimatum, then shall we see how quickly they 
will find a remedy for the cure of repudiation. 

ONE WHO TRUSTED THEM AND SUFFERED. 

New York, October 9, 1882. 


CABINET RESPONSIBILITY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: May I ask leave to offer one or two com- 
ments upon the letter of Mr. C. F. Adams? He 
seems to adopt the popular idea that there is a 
fundamental difference of principle between our 
government and the English, whereas I believe 
the difference is only in the practical application 
of the common principles upon which all popular 
government is based. He says that the English 
Ministry are responsible to the House of Com- 
mons, while our Cabinet is directly responsible 
to the people—but only for administration. The 
fact is that the English Ministry are no more re- 
sponsible to the Commons than the Commons 
are to them; and if the House can vote out the 
Ministry, the latter have the power of appeal 
to the people by a dissolution. Both are direct- 
ly responsible to the people, and it is the daily 
contact and friction between the executive and 
legislative branches which keeps the people inte- 
rested and informed, and which is the perma- 
nent safeguard for either branch against being 
overwhelmed and suppressed by the other. A 
mere reference to Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
furnishes a sufficient illustration. 

In this country, Congress and the President 
are just the same in theory responsible to the 
people, but owing to the exclusion of the 
Executive from all voice or power of de- 
bate, whether as to legislation or admin- 
istration, both branches have escaped from 
this responsibility—the Executive has become 
the mere instrument of Congress for the 
dispensing of offices, while Congress itself pre- 
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sents nothing but a chaos of lobbying and in- 
trigue, with an apparent impossibility of coming 
to any practical or effective conclusion on any 
subject whatever. As regards the effect of ex- 
cessive power in a legislature, and its illustra- 
tion at this moment in France, there is an article 
in the London Spectator of Sept. 23 on the Dic- 
tatorship of the French Assembly, which might 
have been written as a pertinent contribution to 
the present discussion, and is most valuable 
reading, in the light of events here, for every 
student of American politics. 

It gives one a cold shiver to hear the proposal 
that members of the Cabinet should be elected 
by Congress. It would not be difficult to de- 
monstrate that three-fourths of all our political 
woes in the States and cities have arisen from 
the practice of separate election of executive, 
not to mention judicial officers, and that 
whether by legislatures or the people. There is 
nothing so destructive of good administration or 
good government, nothing which tends so much 
to despotism of the legislature cr is so fertile of 
anarchy, intrigue, and corruption. It will be 
the deepest wound ever inflicted on our Govern- 
ment if it forsakes the sound and simple tradi- 
tions of executive appointment, and individual 
responsibility, for the elective and divided re- 
sponsibility which is the curse of our local gov- 
ernments. Mr. Adams says that a cabinet 
which is responsible to the legislature is nothing 
else than the executive committee of that body. 
As regards the British Parliament, I repeat that 
the Ministry is no more responsible to it than it 
is to the Ministry. 

It is noteworthy also, that while Parliament 
may turn out one Ministry, it can never put in 
another. The outgoing premier recommends a 
member of the Opposition to the Queen, who in- 
vites him to form a government, which he does 
with an eye quite as much to the confidence of 
the country as to that of the House of Commons. 
As to the arguments in favor of election ad- 
duced from Mr. Goldwin Sinith, one may, with- 
out disrespect even to so great an authority, 
prefer the logic, as well as the practical results, 
of the experience which the English Government 
has worked out during two hundred years. 

G. B. 

Boston, October 9, 1882. 


“ERRORS OF THE CENSUS.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: Some of Mr. Rose's letters I have seen ; 
one, perhaps two, have escaped me. Assuming 
that an official answer would be made from the 
Census Office, whenever Mr. Rose should have 
fully unfolded his budget, I have not deemed it 
necessary to offer any reply to his successive com- 
munications. Since, however, you call upon me, 
by name (in the Nation’s issue of September 28), 
to respond in this matter, I cheerfully do so. 

Permit me to say, first and chiefly, that, what- 
ever be the effect accorded to Mr. Rose’s attacks 
upon the points he has selected for attack, your 
conclusion, that this series of letters must needs 
Shock greatly the confidence of the country in the 
Census, does not appear to me warranted by the 
situation. 

Mr. Rose's criticisms, so far as I have seen 
them, do not in the remotest degree touch any 
one of what may be called the substantial tables 
of the Census—that is, the tables which give the 
population of towns, townships, counties, and 
States. They simply relate to a body of tables 
which appear for the first time in the Population 
volume, having for their purpose the distribution 
of the population according to certain physical 
features of the country; all which tables might 
be stricken out, yet leave the Census intact, with 
all the detail ever before given. Mr. Rose's title, 
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“The Errors of the Census,” is indeed suited to 
impress upon the minds of those who do not read 
his letters, that his criticisms affect the integrity 
of the enumeration, or the correctness of the com 
pilation of the results, according to the traditional 
forms of the Census. They, in fact, only concern 
a body of secondary tables, compiled for purely 
scientific purposes, inaccuracies in which no mor 
affect the Census, in the usual sense of this term, 
than if they had been first published ten years 
after the Census in a cyclopedia or a scientific 
magazine. 

The preparation of the tables in question was 
committed to Mr. Henry Gannett, a geographer 
of repute, connected creditably with several of 
the Government surveys. That these tables were 
not prepared with all the care which it was cd 
sirable should have been given them, Mr. Rose 
has, it is true, conclusively shown. It is equaily 
true that a large majority of Mr. Rose's criticisms 
are of the most microscopic character, altogether 
unsuited to the subject-matter of the tables them 
selves. 

Alike in the nature of the case, and according 
to the distinct warning given by Mr. Gannett ip 
the text preceding the tables, statements relating 
to the number of persons living, ¢. g , under such 
or such a mean annual temperature, or at such 
or such an elevation above sea level, can only bx 
rudely approximated. Neither Mr, Gannett no 
myself, nor, I daresay, the present Superintendent 
of the Census, ever supposed that such statements 
could be relied upon to be exact within one per 
cent., or three per cent., or perhaps even five per 
cent. The lines of temperature belts, for exam 
ple, are not staked off by surveyors. They sway 
forward and backward under the varying m« 
teorological conditions of each new year. Deline 
ations of curves of mean annual temperature, 
made on a basis of twenty years’ observations, 
for example, would differ not a little from deline- 
ations made from the observations of ten vears 
or thirty years. 

Yet such generalizations of the conditions of 
our population are not, therefore, without value. 
On the contrary, they may have the highest 
value—an inexpressible value, indeed, to the 
economist, the sanitarian, the social philosopher. 
To show, for instance, the widely-differing apti- 
tudes of the colored and the foreign clements of 
our population in respect to heat, moisture, and 
altitude; to show the widely-differmg rates of in 
crease of population within different isothermal] 
or isohystal groups, or upon different hypsomet 
ric grades, is to furnish most valuable material 
for a philosophy of population. And the value 
of this material is not in the smallest degree 
affected by minor inaccuracies of classification. 
When, for example, it is stated that one-quarter 
of the population—12,750,000 people—live where 
the mean annual rainfall is from forty-five to 
fifty inches, the statement is just as instructive if 
there be doubt whether the number may not, in 
fact, be as high as 13,000,000, or as low as 12,500,- 
000, as it would be were the number precisely 
ascertained to the last man, beyond the possibility 
of cavil. 

It has been said that such generalizations can 
only be approximately just. Now, the hard an- 
swer to Mr. Rose’s criticisms is that the “ errors” 
he discovers are, with few exceptions, of a scale 
which brings them within—far, far within—the 
degree of uncertainty which belongs to the sub 
ject-matter itself. 

Thus, after reading one of Mr. Rose’s letters, | 
called the attention of the Census Office to the 
fact that all the territory covered by the criti 
cisms (occupying nearly a page of the Nation) 
directed against the tables of the density of popu- 
lation amounted in the aggregate to less than one- 
twentieth of one per cent. of the territory of the 
United States. I dare say, if Mr. Gannett had 
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apprehended that he was to be followed around 
with such microscopic malignity, or malignant 
miscroscopy, he would have taken pains to re- 
move even the ground of such criticism as this is, 
but, knowing the very rude nature of such gene- 
ralizations, and having amply warned the reader 
to that effect, he probably did not imagine that 
his maps and tables would be subjected to a me- 
thod which, if applied to blood-corpuscles or yel- 
low-fever germs, would be truly admirable. 

And it is to be further observed, as characteris- 
tic of nearly the whole list of these “ Errors of the 
Census,” that the question raised by Mr. Rose re- 
specting this minute fraction—one-twentieth of 
one per cent.—of the territory of the United 
States, as delineated on the “density maps,” is 
only as to its belonging to the fourth or to the 
fifth group—that is, to one of two contiguous 





groups, respecting which 500 more or 506 fewer 
inhabitants might throw a county upon one or 
the other side of the dividing line. Such is the 
nature of most of the errors discovered by Mr. 
tose. In some cases the discrepancies between 
the maps and the tables on which he comments 
are so small as to convince me that they are due 
simply to defects of “registry” in printing the 
maps. In other cases, the discrepancies are due 
solely to the fact that, in making up the tables, 
inconsiderable fractions were properly and pur- 
posely omitted, as in the case of every generalized 
statement. 

There is another class of so-called errors dis- 
covered by Mr. Rose, for instance in Colorado, 
West Virginia, and North Carolina, which are 
not errors in any sense. Thus, we may suppose 
a region, containing 10,000 square miles, having 
a general elevation of 2,000 feet above the sea, 
with occasional valleys, too small to be shown 
upon the scale of the hypsometric map. Those 
valleys may, notwithstanding, contain all or 
nearly all the population of the region. Right- 
fully, therefore, the maps will appear colored ac- 
cording to the general grade of the country, 
while in the tables the population will be classed 
according to the facts of its situation. This is the 
explanation of Mr. Rose’s tremendous “ find” in 
Colorado, to use the language of the country. 

The only errors which I recall having seen in 
the three or four letters which I read, as being of 
sufficient importance to affect the proportions of 
the different groups for any purpose for which I 
can conceive of their being used, certainly for 
any purpose I had in contemplation in causing 
the tables to be prepared, are two. 

One is unmistakably an error of the types in 
the tens of millions place in the hypsometric 
tables. No person of ordinary intelligence can 
consult the table with a view to using the figures 
for any purpose, without coming squarely upon 
the fact that this is a typographical error, while 
one has only to perform an operation in simple 
addition, such as a ten-year-old boy could, per- 
form in three minutes, to obtain the true total. 
Mr. Rose, however, makes this the occasion for 
some majestic and altogether withering sneers 
about the “approximate” accuracy of the Census. 

The second error is clearly one of compilation 
in the Census Office. In preparing the table of 
population according to mean annual tempera- 
ture, the figures for Missouri were pushed one 
place too far toward the left, thus causing them 
to be added into a temperature group lower by 
one grade than that in which they should, have 
been placed. The figures being large, the error 
becomes noticeable, although the change of a de- 
gree in the temperature of Missouri might make 
the table right ; and I don’t suppose that, as a 
matter of fact, we know the mean annual tem- 
perature of Missouri within one degree, or within 
two degrees, or even three. 

This error is, notwithstanding, a real and a 
serious one, it ought not to have been comumit- 
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ted, even considering the enormous mass of 
figures by which it is surrounded—ihe tens of 
thousands of sums which are rightly set. Its oc- 
currence is fairly a subject of criticism and com- 
plaint, if one is disposed to criticise and complain. 
While, however, it is an error, it is only one 
error. The reader of Mr. Rose’s communications 
would think it was not one error, but many. All 
the variations are played upon it of which it is 
arithmetically susceptible. In this way any one 
error occurring in an extensive series of tables 
might be multiplied indefinitely for controversial 
purposes. There is really no reason why Mr. 
Rose, at least so long as he can get a publisher, 
should ever stop bringing to light “ Errors of the 
Census” due to this unlucky displacement of the 
population of Missouri by one point in the tables 
of Mean Annual Temperature.—Respectfully, 
Francis A, WALKER, 
Boston, October 3, 1882. 





[The common acceptation of the term ‘‘ Cen- 
sus” covers all tables which the Bureau issues 
under that name ; so that General Walker’s 
criticism of our title for the letters seems hard- 
ly called for. We must also say for Mr. Rose 
that, although his criticisms happened to con- 
cern Mr. Gannett’s work principally, there is 
no ground for supposing them to be in any 
sense personal or “ malignant.” Our own in- 
terest in the matter, we need hardly add, is 
purely scientific.—Ep. Natron. } 


BULLYRAG., 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sr: I have lately seen, in speeches of Con- 
gressmen and in other documents, the word 
‘*bullirag.” On referring to the dictionaries, I 
find that Worcester pronounces the verb to be 
‘**local and low,” and Webster (edition of 1875) 
also calls it ‘“‘low,” but derives it regularly from 
‘bully, to insult, and rag, to scold.” The word 
means, according to Webster, ‘‘to insult in a bul- 
lying manner.” 

In my own boyhood, twenty-five years ago, I 
remember the word “ bulrag” as in common col- 
loquial use in Northern New York, in the sense 
of ‘‘to talk provokingly,” having evident refe- 
rence to the shaking of ared rag ata bull. In 
that sense, and with the orthography I have 
given, it strikes me that “ bulrag”is a word well 
worth preserving, and of probably legitimate 
descent. Skeats, I think, pays no attention to 
any form of the word; but if my idea of the 
matter is correct, ought it not to take the form 
in print that it bas so long held in spoken lan- 
guage, thus divesting itself of a superfluous and 
misleading syllable ? THERON W. Haiacurt, 

WAUKESHA Wis., October 11, 1882, 





[This word, variously recorded by lexicog- 
raphers as ballarag, ballirag, ballyrag, bally- 
wrag, bullyrag, and bullrag, is in vulgar use all 
over England and in the north of Ireland. In 
the form preferred by our correspondent (Ox- 
fordshire only) it signifies, according to the 
glossary of the English Dialect Society, sim- 
ply ‘to scold’; and this is the almost univer- 
sal acceptation, with ‘bullying’ sometimes 
thrown in. It is the prime meaning—‘ to 
scold or reproach,’ ‘ to bully and scold ’"—even 
in Cumberland, where alone the word is given 


_a sense approaching our correspondent’s—viz., 


‘to rally contemptuously.’ But there the 
spelling is bullyrag and dallyrag. Inthe East 
Cornwall Glossary (s. v. ballywrag) it is re- 
marked that “ Barnes, in the glossary append- 





ed to his ‘ Poems of Rural Life,’ in the Dorset 
dialect, suggests a derivation from A, 8. 
bealu, evil, and wregan, to accuse.”—Ep. Na- 
TION. | 





D. APPLETON & Co. announce that they will 
bave ready next month volume i. of an en- 
trely new and fully revised edition of Ban- 
croft’s ‘History of the United States,’ in six 
volumes, octavo; also the second volume of 
Bolles’s ‘ Financial History of the United States,’ 
from 1789 to 1860. Other works in press are: 
‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ with illustrations by 
C. O. Murray; ‘Homespun Stories,’ by Ascot R. 
Hope; ‘ Facts and Phasesof Animal Life’; ‘ Stel- 
lar Theology and Masonic Astronomy’; and 
Nicoll’s ‘Landmarks of English History.’ 

Harper & Bros. will shortly publish ‘ Eras and 
Characters of History,’ by the Rev. W. R. Wil- 
liams. 

Among the announcements of the Century 
magazine for the year which begins with the 
current (November) number, are the following 
serial tales and history : ‘*A Sea Change,” by 
Mr. Howells; ‘‘The Point of View,” by Henry 
James, jr. ; ‘‘ The Creoles of Louisiana,” by George 
W.Cable; ‘‘ The Led-Horse Claim,” by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, whose first long story we believe this 
is; and Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Life in the Thirteen 
Colonies.” 

The Century Co. send us a page extracted from 
the first ‘illustrated juvenile” ever printed in 
the Arabic language or in Syria—viz., the Rev. 
Henry Harris Jessup’s Arabic version of poems 
and rhymes from St. Nicholas, brought out at 
Beirut. The illustrations are borrowed from the 
same source, or, rather, were placed at Mr. Har- 
ris’s disposal by the publishers, 

Charles Higham, 27A Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C., solicits subscriptions to ‘ Biblio- 
theca Nove Ecclesiz,’ or, ‘A Bibliography of 
the Literature of Emanuel Swedenborg and of 
the New Church,’ by the Rev. J. R. Boyle. It 
contemplates ‘‘a description of every book, 
pamphlet, or tract whicb has been published, to 
the present day, in connection with Sweden- 
borg or the New Church, either in England, 
America, the Colonies, or the Continent of 
Europe,” with short biographical notices of 
authors, wherever possible. It is based on the 
compiler’s private collection, and will, it is esti- 
mated, embrace 6,000 titles. The book will be 
elegantly manufactured. 

No. 3 of the Library of Cornell University 
continues its important list of the mathematical 
works in the collection, and gives the first part 
of a bibliographical list of the “‘ Living Authors of 
Iceland.” The latter was compiled three years 
ago by Mr. Bogi Melsted, a student of the Ice- 
landic College at Reykiavik, and Professor 
Fiske has at no little pains enlarged it to date, 
indicated the deaths of authors that have oc- 
curred meantime, and added as far as possible 
the avocation and residence of each person 
whose works are recorded. The full list, we 
understand, will include 205 names (many mere 
contributors to periodical literature being omit- 
ted), and this number is, as Professor Fiske 
jastly remarks, ‘“ astonishingly large for a popu- 
lation of less than 75,000.” Among the Notes, 
students of early printing will find an inte- 
resting ascription to Gerardus de Elten of a 
folio ‘Declaratio quedam modi,’ etc., probably 
printed in 1480 at Cologne by Arnold ter Hoer- 
neu. 

Mr, Samuel 8S. Green, librarian of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Public Library, reports to the Sep- 
tember number of the Library Journal the steps 
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taken by Congress at its last session toward a 
rational and economic distribution of public 
documents hereafter. By a joint resolution, 
‘* 423 copies not only of the Congressional set of 
public documents, but also of all documents or- 
dered to be printed by Congress,” will be placed 
at the disposal of the Interior Department in the 
interest of incorporated libraries, colleges, boards 
of trade, etc. Provision was also made for dis- 
tributing the Census volumes and the official re- 
cords of the Rebellion. 

Congress having refused to meet the expense 
of publishing the Bulletin of the National Board 
of Health, the Board have accepted the offer of 
the Sanitary Engineer to print for them the 
most important information heretofore publish- 
ed in the Bulletin. 

A partial list of the writings of the late Lewis 
H. Morgan is appended to a biographical sketch 
furnished by Mr. F. W. Putnam to the Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (vol. xvii., May, 1882). As a memorial 
of his two daughters who died young, Dr. Mor- 
gan left his entire and considerable property in 
trust to the University of Rochester for the es- 
tablishment of a college for women in that city. 
This bequest takes effect upon the decease of his 
widow and only son. 

Mr. Albert S. Gatschet’s brief paper on the 
‘Phonetics of the Ka4yowé Language,” read in 
August, 1881, at Cincinnati, before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
now just printed, possesses general interest. It 
illustrates from this ‘*‘ rattle-brained” tribe (as 
they are designated in the gesture-language of 
their neighbors) a characteristic of all Indian 
languages, viz.: ‘‘the constant permutation or 
interchangeability of the sounds which are 
produced by the same vocal organ. Thus, to 
take an example easy for our types, “‘ taki, good ; 
ta-ali, t0-iki, t6-igi, tofki.” In Mr. Gatschet’s 
experience, ‘‘an Indian pronounces almost every 
word of his tongue in six, ten, or twelve diffe- 
rent ways.” Hence the endless diversities in at- 
tempts at notation. Moreover, “‘ Indians do not 
conform themselves in their daily conversation 
to the orthography laid down in the religious 
books printed for them. The Creek Indians, for 
whom books were printed in a uniform orthog- 
raphy over forty years ago, speak with the same 
phonetic freedom as before, and constantly per- 
mute the related vowels and consonants with each 
other.” As the numerous spellings of Ketch- 
wyo’s name testify, Mr. Gatschet’s remarks have 
an application beyond the languages of this con- 
tinent. 

The ‘Jean Ingelow Birthday Book,’ published 
by Roberts Bres., inclines towards the larger 
size of this already voluminous class, and every 
page is red-lined. A steel portrait of Miss Inge- 
low faces the title. The same house have issued 
a pretty little volume of selections from Cer- 
vantes (‘Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote’), the 
short and the long fairly mixed, preceded by a 
biographical sketch signed Emma Thompson; 
and two smaller pocket volumes, containing re- 
spectively Plato’s ‘Phzedo’ and ‘ Apology and 
Crito,’ both in Professor’s Jowett’s translation. 

C. T. Eben’s ‘Comparative German Primer, 
Containing Lists of German and English Words 

of Common Origin, and More or Less Identical 
in Form and Sound’ (New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co.), is a compilation of rules, “ ob- 
servations,” and one hundred ‘‘ miscellaneous re- 
marks,” aot without intrinsic value, and bearing 
the marks of industry and intelligence, but of a 
decidedly forbidding character for beginners. 
There is a curious lack of perspective shown in 
the introduction, in an elementary work of this 
kind, of such conjectural philology as that of 
“remark” No, 51: ‘‘The noun Schurke (scoun- 
drel) is presumably related to the English shark 
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and sharker; possibly also to the verb to shirk.” 
The popularization of comparative philology is 
a very delicate task, and calls for greater care- 
fulness than is evinced in such statements as that 
‘wholesome and heilsam are perfectly identical” 
(in meaning). The word Racker, as the German 
equivalent of ‘‘wretch,” is stigmatized as a 
‘rather vulgar” provincialism, whereas schmeis- 
sen (to throw) is apparently sanctioned as unob- 
jectionable. 

‘A Practical German Grammar for High 
Schools and Colleges,’ by Prof. Wesley C. Saw- 
yer (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.), will be found 
useful in the hands of a competent teacher who 
supplements its concise rules with appropriate 
exercises and reading matter—the grammar be- 
ing sparing of both, General accuracy is the 
chief merit of this modest work, which 1s typo- 
graphically very attractive. But few blemishes 
betray that German is not the author's native 
language. On page 106 we find the rule that the 
pronoun follows the sex (and not the grammati- 
cal gender) in ‘‘Ein Madchen die etwas von 
sich hilt,’ and {‘ Welches Weib die zehn Gro- 
schen hat.” The dutrery rule generally holds 
good in the best writers. The plural ‘“ Annan” 
(p. 59) is practically never used, nor is “ der 
wievielste ” sufficiently common to justify its 
adoption in preference to “der wievielte.” 
‘“‘Selbstliebe ist einem jeden Menschen gemein ” 
(p. 39) is un-German. 

Prof. James A. Harrison’s ‘ French Syntax» 
(Philadelphia : John E. Potter & Co.), based on 
Eduard Mitzner’s ‘ Franzisische Grammatik,’ 
is a thorough performance. It would have been 
safer, in our judgment, to pass over the pronun- 
ciation, always a delicate subject for foreigners. 
Thus, on p. 20 we are told that a is sounded 
alike in mdle and aimdmes. On the same page, 
by the way, deference might have been shown 
to the Academy’s latest dictionary by giving 
piege the grave accent. The index at the end of 
the book will prove invaluable to students, who 
are supposed, we ought to remark, to have 
studied or be studying Latin. 

From V. G. Fischer, Washington, D. C., we 
have the second edition of the Catalogue of the 
Vienna International Art Exhibition, which 
opened on April 1, and will hereafter regularly 
be held every four years. The 188 autographic 
illustrations seem to us rather more carefully 
done than those for the Salon Catalogue. America 
is represented, so far as we have noticed, only by 
specimens of the work of our best wood engravers. 

Vol. viii., No. 2 of the Proceedings of the 
U. S. Naval Institute contains a paper by Com- 
mander John R. Bartlett, U. S. N., on the results 
of the Blake’s summer cruise in the Gulf Stream. 
It is accompanied by lines of soundings. 

The Philadelphia Society of Etchers will give 
a first Exhibition of Modern Etchings (*‘ original 
works by modern painter-etchers, of all coun- 
tries and schools”), at the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, from December 27, 1882, to 
February 3, 1883, inclusive. Works from this 
city as well as from Philadelphia will be collected 
and returned free of charge, the dates of collec- 
tion for New York being December 11-13. The 
Secretary of the Society is Mr. J. Neely, jr., 
1334 Chestnut St. 

The growth of the Italian element in New 
York city has long been a matter of daily ob- 
servation, but one is surprised to find the Italian 
colony ready for a handbook (‘Guido Manuale 
ad uso dell’ Italiano in New York’) such as 
comes to us from the compilers, the brothers 
Metelli, of the circulating library at 135 Bleecker 
Street. This plump volume, well supplied with 
advertisements, conveys in simple terms all the 
information necessary to Italian immigrants. 
The United States Constitution ; the Government; 
the tariff; the commercial and extradition trea- 
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ties with Italy; the laws of the mothe: 
country applicable to Italiaus residing abroad 
who do not forfeit their citizenship, the 
laws of the State of New York concern 
ing partnerships, rents, divorce, etc.; the 
requirements for naturalization; the buildings, 
schools, churches, and charitable institutions of 
the metropolis—such is a part of the contents of 
the ‘Guide.’ Eighteen (not very barmonious 
Italian provident and other associations are 
enumerated, two of these being in New Jersey 
The Italians here have three day and one night 
schools, with more than 2,000 pupils, They have 
two daily and two weekly journals. They have 
plenty of good restaurants if no showy hotels, 
A special chapter on the Italian colony (which 
numbered 16,223 in 1880) defends this class of our 
population against popular prejudice, ouly re 
proving them for their abstinence from citizen 
ship and politics. A directory is added, of about 
1,400 names, representing nearly half the popu 
lation by heads of families, This commendable 
publication will be renewed yearly, with im 
provements. 

A handbook for restless Americans desirous of 
crossing the Rio Grande is Mr. Lorenzo Castro's 
‘The Republic of Mexico in [882° (New York 
Thompson & Moreau), an honest and modest 
work, of which the occasionally unidiomatic 
style and illogical arrangement will readily b« 
forgiven. A sketch of the Constitution (mod) 
fied as to the succession to the Presidency while 
this book was on the press), brief accounts of the 
several States, the tariff, the naturalization laws, 
and miscellaneous statistics, are coupled with 
fifty-one pages devoted to mines, ten to rail 
roads, and forty-nine to itineraries and dis 
tances. A large folding map of Mexico, revised 
to date, completes the utility of this manual! 

Westermann & Co. have received Part 6 of 
Heinrich Diintzer’s illustrated edition of Goethe's 
works, already described in these columns. 

The second volume of M. Leroy-Beaulieu's 
‘L’Empire des Tsars’ is shortly to appear. 

Maisonneuve, Paris, has begun publication of 
a little Almanach des Traditions Popniaires, 
which folk-lorists will eagerly adopt, especially 
as the first volume contains their addresses and 
lists of their works; or if not, the editor, M. Rol- 
land, should be notified. 

In our News Summary for September 14 the 
death and career of Earl Grey were recorded, 
whereas it was Sir George Grey who was report- 
ed by cable as having died. The error originated 
with one of the morning papers of this city 
whose accuracy is commonly to be relied upon. 


T 


—The narrative of the Jeannette, by Lieut. J. 
W. Danenhower, was published some time since 
in the New York Herald, from notes dictated to 
the Herald correspondent at Irkutsk. It excited 
very general interest, and was soon out of print. 
Yielding to the requests of those who desired the 
story in more attractive form, the author has 
issued, through Osgood & Co.,a revised edition of 
it, neatly printed, with a portrait, an illustration 
of the Jeannette in the ice, and a small map of 
the route. It does not pretend to do more than 
relate the writer’s experiences, and the details of 
the finding of De Long and his party are nof con 
sidered as coming within its scope. It is, of 
course, impracticable, until the official details are 
made public, to form any just estimate of the 
contributions to knowledge made by the expedi 
tion, or to judge fairly its methods. The chic? 
scientific novelty that appears in the narrative is 
the evidence of complete dependence of the ino 
tion of the ice upon the winds in the region tra 
versed. This is in accordance with the views of 
Payer and Weyprecht, but the striking nature of 
the corroboration has hardly attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves. The narrative is told in a straight- 
forward, sensible way, and impresses the readey 
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strongly with the cheerfulness of the author’s dis- 
position, which endured without souring, in addi- 
tion to the privation, danger, and discomfort of 
the journey, those hardertrials which followed in 
the train of the blindness by which he was 
afflicted. 


We have received from the Chief Signal- 
office of the United States Army two pamphlets 
full of charts very clearly and attractively 
draughted, portraying, the one, the isothermal 
lines in the United States for each month in the 
year—to which the only objection is its pretence 
of completeness in continuing the lines over 
mountain-chains where no observations have been 
taken; and the other, the supposititious isobars for 
each month during several years. We call these 
isobars supposititious because they summarize 
facts which have no existence, and reduce to an 
absurdity the hypothesis of “correction for eleva- 
tion.” There are two meteorological phenomena 
which will always elude accurate recording, and 
vet whose real or supposed importance is so great 
that they will always be pretended to be record- 
ed: and these are, the rainfall and the baric 
pressure. To the inanity of the current notions 
of “correction” we have repeatedly called atten- 
tion in these columns. Some of the grosser objec- 
tions to them may be classed under three heads : 
First, storms have not only lateral boundaries, 
but also boundaries above and below them, 
so that when you “correct for elevation” you 
ean “correct” out of a storm into one. Sec- 
ondly, your elevated station is not, like a lan- 
tern on a tower, removed from disturbing sur- 
face influences, but is organically related to 
an incline; and inclines produce disturbances 
and phenomena of theirown. Thirdly, not only 
have no two hypothesizers been able to agree 
upon a scheme of c wrrections, but not even have 
the United States correctors adhered to a consis- 
tent one, but have experimented with several ar- 
rangements of widely contrary: principles, and 
decide between them on grounds which must be 
whimsical and which reason in a circle. But the 
first-mentioned of these groups of charts is sub- 
stantially correct, at least as regards dry lowland 
regions, and is interesting from its condensed ex- 
position of climatic laws. Most striking, of course, 
is the parallelism of the isotherms to mountain 
ranges and to ocean coast-lines, except in April and 
October ; with the heat increasing by gradients 
inland during five months, and decreasing inland 
during five. The gradients are steepest just north 
of the Gulf of California, a region having close 
analogies, climatically, with the valley of the 
Jordan in Southern Syria. 


—Though it obviously omits numerous details, 
the twenty-sixth annual report of the English 
Civil-Service Commissioners, lately issued, takes 
up, with its Appendices, no less than 783 pages. 
The staff of examiners empioyed by the Commis- 
sion consists of a Director of Examinations, three 
permanent Assistant Examiners, and about 160 
Occasional Examiners, including many of the 
most distinguished scholars in the kingdom. Dur- 
ing 1881, the total number of cases dealt with 
amounted to 24,243, as against 20,452 in 1880 ; the 
increase being mainly due to the introduction of 
open competition for the situations of telegraph- 
learner and female clerk in the Post-office. Out 
of the forenamed aggregate of 24,243 cases, 18,- 
511 were connected with the Home Civil Service; 
the remaining 5,732 being distributed as follows: 
Home services, 1,621 ; Indian services, 286 ; Mili- 
tary services, 3,756; Naval services, 69. With 
exclusion of examinations for. the Indian, Mili- 
tary, and Naval services, the principal competi- 
tions held in 1881 were 69 in number, at which 
10,875 candidates competed for 1,670 appoint- 
ments. The post of female telegraph-learner 
is conspicuously coveted : for forty appointments 





to this situation there were as many as 448 can- 
didates last year, while only 934 persons offered 
themselves for 345 appointments for the situation 
of male telegraph-learner. Almost as popular 
with young women as the telegraph is the Postal 
service. Out of 747 candidates for female clerk- 
ships in the London Post-offices, 525 failed at the 
preliminary test, five withdrew after passing it, 
and 217 competed for 76 appointments. The am- 
bition evinced for a soldier's life is noticeable. 
The candidates for the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, or for commissions in the Army, were 
1,265, the appointments vacant being 244; and 
the candidates for the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich were 384, the appointments offered 
being 80. In the fulness of time it has been dis- 
covered that the Hindfistani or Urdf is “ not the 
true native language of any part of” India; and 
a change has been introduced accordingly, with 
reference to the selected candidates for the In- 
dian Civil Service. In future, those among them 
who are destined for the Northwestern Provinces 
of Hindostan are to give their chief attention to 
Hindi. This innovation, though extremely dis- 
tasteful to Indian civilians of the old school, 
whose injudicious predilections for Urdfti and 
neglect of Hindi one hardly expected to see 
practically exploded in our generation, has been 
dictated, as facts abundantly testify, by plain, 
unprejudiced common-sense. By the estimate of 
the Civil-Service Commissioners, the fees payable 
by examinees wil] henceforth be about £13,000 
annually. 


—A copy bas recently been received of the 
Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Electricians, which was held in Paris in Septem- 
ber, 1881, in connection with the exhibition of 
electrical instruments and inventions. The 
Congress was assembled by invitation of the 
French Government; and M. Cochery, Minister 
of Posts and Telegrapbs, presided. The most 
distinguished physicists of Europe were in at- 
tendance, and a few from distant lands. Prof. 
G. F. Barker, Prof. Rowland, Dr. C. Herz, 
Captain Heap, of the United States Army, and 
Lieutenant MacLean, of the United States Navy, 
with the American Minister to France, appear 
as delegates from this country. The 400 pages 
devoted to the proceedings of the Congress in- 
clude the bistory of the assembly, the papers, the 
debates, and the conclusions. It gives the text 
of M. Mascart’s speech, reviewing the results 
obtained by the Conference, and the reasons 
therefor. It concludes with a brief address 
from M. Dumas, the French physicist, on the 
significance of the proposal adopted by the 
Congress to fix the units of electric measure- 
ment. Professor Rowland’s paper on atmo- 
spheric electricity is also given. Three in- 
ternational commissions were agreed upon, 
and the French Government was requested to 
invite the Governments of other nations to unite 
in constituting them. When formed, these com- 
missions are to corsider (1) the redetermination 
of the value of the ohm; (2) the observation of 
atmospheric electricity, the efficacy of different 
systems of paratonnerres, the study of terres. 
trial currents on telegraphic lines, and the estab- 
lishment of a system of international tele- 
meteorography; (5) the determination of a 
standard of light. The Commissioners who have 
been appointed. in accordance with this request, 
are about to assemble in Paris. Prof. John 
Trowbridge, of Harvard University, and Prof. 
H. A. Rowland, of Johns Hopkins University, 
sailed last Saturday, having been designated as 
Commissioners by the Department of State, in 
accordance with a provision made by the last 
Congress of the United States. 


—The word paratonnerres appears to be used 
by the French for all safety appliances against 





lightning — lightning-rods, lightning-arresters, 
etc.—and, like parasol, would be a convenient 
word in English. A similar term is paragréles, 
hail-preventers. The physicists have been 
quite felicitous in some of the new terms of 
their vocabulary—Ohm, Volt, Farad, Coulomb, 
Ampére—all of which are brief international 
words, capable of very exact limitations, 
and suggestive of the names of the great 
investigators in science whose theoretical work 
underlies the practical applications now so fami- 
liar to every one. 


—The Paris Temps publishes a sketch of Ernest 
Bersot by his executor, Edm. Scherer, which is to 
be prefixed to Bersot’s forthcoming posthumous 
work, ‘Etudes et Pensées’ (Hachette). As this work 
is not likely to reach many American readers, 
we translate an interesting letter of Bersot’s, 
written February 15, 1860 : 


“Monday, I lunched at M. de Falloux’s. Mon- 
talembert, Ampére, the Abbé Cazales, ex-Repre- 
sentative, and Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire were 
there. We lunched gayly, amid bursts of fury 
from Montalembert, who is excessively passionate 
and very interesting in his passion . . . 
After lunch we set M. Ampére going about Italy 
and Rome. He lives in that country. About 
Tuscany, from which he came here two 
months ago, he assures us that it is decidedly 
against Austria, and willing toendure everything 
rather than Austrian rule. We knew it before. 
But the most curious thing was his conversation 
about Rome in that salon. He analyzed Roman 
society for us—the nobility null, of a nullity thirty 
degrees below zero; no ideas, no feelings, no will— 
nothing, pure nothing, absolute nothing. It no 
longer counts even in the Church, to which each 
family always used to furnish a Prelate or a Car- 
dinal. The bourgeoisie has spirit, but no political 
intelligence ; a single contiment—hatred of the 
government of the priests, with Mazziniism here 
and there. Then, besides hatred, there is super- 
stition. For about six years it has been imagined 
that the Pope has the evil eye, that he can cast 
spells. Not long since he was in a shop ; as soon 
as he went out the frightened husband looked at 
his wife and cried, ‘ We are done for!’ The wife 
answered, ‘I e horns under my cloak’ (they 
make horns with the little finger and the forefin- 
ger. We said to Ampére, ‘ But why has not the 

‘ope reformed anything?’ ‘Reforms! People 
think they are —~. and the Emperor, in his let- 
ter to Edgar Ney, demands that our Civil Code 
be imported into the Roman State unchanged. 
It is not a matter of one abuse or several abuses 
at Rome. Everything is abuse, and the abuses 
interlace so closely that they must be reformed 
all at Rae say and the a oo have nearly 
eve y against him. man may suffer 
by thirty abuses, but there’s sure to be a thirty- 
first which gives him his living, and he won't 
saffer that one to be touched. Rossi tried to 
touch them, and he was assassinated. To effect 
anything would require thirty years of energetic 
Popes and Ministers ready to be assassinated. 
As for Roman justice, it’s a wonderful thing. A 
man is accused ; he carries money to an officer of 
the Court, and the matter dies. ‘There is no secu- 
rity for money which is stolen from you; nor for 
life which is attacked even at seven in the eve- 
py nor for the family, for they steal children 
in name of the law.’ There’s the abstract of 
Ampére’s conversation ; you can judge of the 
effect. My meal was very amusing.” . 

—Bersot says, “ We knew all this before ”—ten, 
twenty years ago; but the evils of a form of 
government that has passed away are forgotten, 
and there have been symptoms that the temporal 
power is regretted in certain quarters, and that 
certain persons would not be sorry to see it 
reéstablished at Rome or elsewhere. That isa 
consummation not much to be feared in the present 
temper of the world. Still, it is not altogether 
useless to remind people now and then what 
“temporal power ” means. And it is well to show 
where political and judicial corruption can lead 
a great country if they are not resisted at the 
outset. 

—Two Venetian journals, I/ Veneto Cristiano 
and Fra Paolo Sarpi, were “ reproved, condemn- 
ed, and anathematized” on September 4, and all 
their writers, and all who trust and favor them, 
whoever they may be, were declared to incur 
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the greater excommunication, and the printers, 
sellers, and readers declared guilty of a grave 
fault. 


—No. 37 of the Gegenwart contains a curious 
article by Prof. R. von Ihering on “The sthe- 
tics of Eating and Drinking.” The distinguished 
jurist thinks that three principles have guided the 
development or shaping of our present table man- 
ners: the suppression of the brute element, the 
cultivation of an appearance of moderation, and 
the change from communism to individualism. 
The German language has different words for 
the processes of eating and drinking by aniimals 
and human beings, and this difference is based on 
an actual distinction in the things themselves. 


Animals eat hastily and continuously, man slow~ 


ly and with conversational pauses between the 
courses; animals lie or stand, man sits ; animals 
use their fore-feet and mouth directly, man uses 
knife, fork, and spoon, which, however, have 
been introduced very gradually and against much 
opposition. The second point is not so much 
moderation as the semblance of moderation, for 
if we are honest we must confess that the opposite 
of moderation is the aim of our pleasures at 
table. It is for aesthetic reasons alone that we 
have gradually reduced the size of our glasses, and 
bring on the dishes in successive courses instead 
of placing them all in an imposing array on the 
table ; and the same is true of the substitution of 
the habit of sitting, in place of the Roman and Ori- 
ental custom of lying, at the table, which gives 
the semblance of immoderation. Thirdly, we 
find that individualism has taken the place of 
communism. Our ancestors used the same bench 
(Bank, whence RBankett, banquet), whereas we 
have chairs ; they used the table-cloth to wipe 
their hands, we have napkins ; they ate from the 
same dish and drank from the same glass or 
bumper, while we have each ourown. According 
to this writer, the habit of touching the glasses 
on drinking a toast symbolizes the former unity 
of the cup. 


VAN HORNE’S LIFE OF GENERAL 
THOMAS. 


The Life of Major-General George H. Thomas. 
By Thomas B. Van Horne, U.S.A., author of 
‘History of Army of the Cumberland.’ With 
portrait and maps. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1882, 

THE place of General Thomas among the officers 

of the national armies in the late war has been 

regarded as a very secure and very honorable 
one. His patriotism, courage, perseverance, 
judgment, and military intelligence all ranked 
high. He has, besides, enjoyed the reputation 
of sincere modesty, and of being so far from 
self-seeking or restless ambition that he pre- 
ferred a secondary place rather than a chief 
command of great armies, where the crown is 
apt to have as many thorns as laurels, It has 
long been thought one of the most enviable of 
things to have a character and repute that would 
make one, in the public opinion, worthy of the 
chief places without bearing the burdens and as- 
suming the severe responsibilities belonging to 
them. This was Thomas's position for more 
than three years of the war; but when, in the 
final campaign of the great struggle, a responsi- 
ble separate command was thrust upon him, the 
successful outcome of it, ending as it did with 
the signal defeat of Hood at Nashville, was so 
connected with criticisms by his superiors as to 
the dilatoriness of the earlier parts of his move- 
ments, that his ardent friends have made it the 
subject of one of the liveliest controversies of 
the period. 

From the 12th of November to the 15th of De- 
cember, 1864, General Thomas remained on the 





defensive against the Confederate army under 
Hood. He himself was at Nashville, and his 
only active forces in the field were commanded 
by General Schofield, who was slowly forced 
back from the southern border of Tennessee to 
the capital of the State. On the 30th of Novem- 
ber, the sanguinary battle of Franklin was 
fought by Schofield’s troops, and on the next 
day they retired to Nashville, where they met 
five divisions which Thomas concentrated there, 
besides the garrison of the town. The army 
thus gathered was that with which the battle of 
Nashville was fought two weeks later, and was 
not sensibly increased in the meantime. The 
danger that Hood would turn the position and 
march to the Ohio, as Bragg had done in 1862, 
and the fact that the greater part of middle 
Tennessee was given up to the enemy to be 
stripped of its supplies and have its young men 
forced into the Confederate army, while the 
railway system was wrecked in all directions, 
made the Administration at Washington and 
General Grant urgent and even imperative that 
Thomas should assume the aggressive at once. 
His assigned reason for delay was that he wanted 
to complete the mounting of his cavalry corps, 
so as to be superior in that arm to his estimate 
of Hood’s mounted force, as he confessedly was 
ininfantry. The reason did not seem sufticient, 
and after nearly a fortnight of reiterated ex- 
hortations and orders, Thomas was on the point 
of being relieved from his command, when he 
gave battle successfully, and the defeat of Hood 
gave a happy ending to the unpleasant situation. 
Honors and compliments were showered on the 
successful General, and, to all outward seeming, 
the griefs which the preceding correspondence 
had caused were buried aud forgotten. To 
leave the matter there should have been satis- 
factory to General Thomas, and we may pre- 
sume that it was. There had been nothing in 
the correspondence which was personally un- 
kind. Grant had said to him: * I have as much 
confidence in your conducting the battle rightly 
as I have in any other officer, but it has seemed 
to me that you have been slow, and I have had 
no explanation of affairs to convince me other- 
wise.” Sherman had written to Grant: “I 
know full well that General Thomas is slow in 
mind and in action, but he is judicious and 
brave, and the troops feel great confidence in 
bim.” The one criticism was, that a lack of that 
natural aggressiveness which leads a commander 
to seize and keep the initiative had delayed the 
early movements of the campaign, and postponed 
a battle beyond what was necessary. There had 
been no denial of mental ability, of physical or 
moral courage ; the whole offence consisted in 
the one word “slow.” 

The debate which the principals in it would 
gladly have let drop has been persistently, 
and often excitedly, continued by those as- 
suming to be their champions, until this bi- 





ography of Thomas by Chaplain Van Horne | 
| Gilbert, and Crittenden. Near Perryville Bragg 


caps the climax of indiscretion not only by re- 
viving and insisting upon all the old personal 
issues in their least pleasant form, but by adding 
fresh ones which will inevitably bring new com- 
batants into the field. He has with great pains 
collected and displayed in his pages the criti- 
cisms upon his hero which have- given offence, 
overlooking the danger that anything short of a 
most demonstrative refutation of them would 
have an effect akin to an admission of their 
justice. He has overestimated his own power of 
answer, and has contented himself with general 
and sweeping assertions when the only successful 
completion of bis task would be found in a full 
analysis of the situation, and a detailed exami- 
nation of numbers which should be proof against 
the most searching inquiry. He condemns the 
military plans of every officer to whom Thomas 
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was subordinate, from Buell to Grant, and 
makes in each case a contrast intended to be 
favorable to Thomas. He repudiates the theory 
that Thomas was modestly content with a sec 
ondary position, and insists that he constent)y 
protested against the failure to intrust bim with 
a chief command, until he took refuge in a surly 
and discontented silence, writing to Halleck 
during his service under Rosecrans: “I have 
made my last protest while the war lasts. You 
may hereafter put a stick over me if you choose 
todoso. I will take care, however, to so manege 
my command, whatever it may be, as not to be 
involved in the mistakes of the stick.” 

In like manner, the common and flattering 
opinion that the refusal to take Buell’s command 
before the battle of Perryville in 1862 was only 
due to diffidence as to his own powers, combined 
with friendship and respect for Buell, is rudely 
shattered by the quotation of letters to Halleck 
in which his own embarrassment at taking com 
mand of an army on what he thought was the 
eve of a battle is made to count for much in his 
motives, his language being so strong as to dk 
clare it ‘‘ unjust to myself,” and placing hini ‘in 
a situation to be disgraced.” It does not seen 
to have occurred to Chaplain Van Horne that 
such phrases are more powerful than pages of 
argument to prove that Thomas shrank from 
responsibility, and lacked the proud confidence 
of ability to grasp and handle an army which 
the emergency offered to him. The point, how 
ever, with which we are now dealing is the 
strange misconception of what constitutes friend- 
ship for a deceased worthy, which enables the 
author to think that, in thus presenting him, he 
is doing honor to his memory. The strongest 
language of formal praise neither compensates 
for nor annuls the mischievous effect of what is 
thus given to the world as fact which cannot be 
disputed. The only question which others hav: 
raised is, whether Thomas had the spontaneity 
of action which responds instantaneously to 
every demand, or needed time to study the situa 
tion and make prolonged preparation before 
acting. His biographer forces upon us unwel- 
come doubts whether his modesty, his kindliness, 
and bis self-forgetfulness were what we had all 
supposed them to be; and while the book lacks 
the closeness and cogency of argument needed to 
meet imputations of deficiency already made, it 
is unfortunate in suggesting grave criticisms 
which have not before been broached. 

No better illustration can be given of the man- 
uer in which Chaplain Van Horne makes his 
narrative of facts contradict his conclusions 
from them than is found in the story of the 
battle of Perryville. It occurred, as will be re- 
membered, a few days after Thomas had declined 
to relieve Buell of the command of the army ; 
and partly, no doubt, in recognition of this, 
Buell bad announced Thomas in general orders 
as second in command. The army was com- 
posed of three corps under Generals McCook, 


so concentrated the Confederate army as to 
attack McCook, who was the left of Buell’s 
army, and who was separated from Gilbert in 
the centre by a stream and a valley. Van 
Horne says: 


‘* Three divisions had attacked the left of an 
army of eight divisions in line of battle, and yet 
oue of these attacking divisions had wedged it- 
self between six of these eight divisions on one 
side and two qn the other, and, turning its back 
upon the six, had moved upon the flank of the 
other two. And while the conflict on the left of 
the national army was waxing hotter and hot- 
ter, not an order was given for two hours that 
directed support to the two isolated divisions. 
The fact that three divisions attacked an army 
of eight, and escaped severe punishment or cap- 
ture, proves that grave errors were committed 
by responsible commanders in General Buell’s 
army, and that a great opportunity was lost.” 
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This seems clear and conclusive, but how does 
it affect General Thomas? We are told that 
Buell was three or four miles in the rear, behind 
intervening hills, so that he did not hear the 
noise of the battle. In fact, he was suffering 
from injuries received in being thrown by a 
vicious horse, and was nearly disabled. General 
Thomas was with Crittenden’s corps, and on the 
line of battle. It was a time when an officer of 
quick decision and of bold and prompt action, 
seizing with firm grasp the forces in hand, could 
have used the glorious ‘‘ opportunity for the cap- 
ture or annihilation of Bragg’s forces,” as Van 
Horne himself calls it. The Chaplain says that 
‘‘Crittenden had been urgent that his corps 
should advance against the enemy; but General 
Thomas had refused permission, for the assigned 
reason that he did not know the plans of the 
commanding general.” It was a time to make 
plans and to execute them on the instant, and, 
had the second in command done it, there would 
have been no occasion for complaints that when 
Buell was a second time relieved, Rosecrans and 
not Thomas was assigned to the command of the 
army. Van Horne, a few pages later, echoes 
the general admiration for Colonel Miller’s as- 
sumption of responsibility at Stone River, when 
he, ‘‘ without orders from his immediate com- 
mander, and against the orders of another gene- 
ral of division, crossed the river in the face of 
the enemy, and in a brilliant charge drove 
Breckinridge’s forces in rout far toward Mur- 
freesboro.” He does not seem to see that this 
was the sort of initiative that, by his showing of 
the facts, Thomas should have used at Perry- 
ville, and that the omission to use it was exactly 
the deficiency for which he has been criticised. 
The biographer’s statement of the case is a 
stronger, because more circumstantial, proof of 
the mental slowness referred to than any one 
else has made. 

In the treatment of the events of the week fol- 
lowing the battle of Franklin, the same incon- 
gruity between facts and conclusions is notice- 
able. In opening his fourteenth chapter the 
author tells us that “on the first day of Decem- 
ber General Thomas had in hand at Nashville all 
the troops available fur battle, except a part of 
his cavalry that had been sent North to be 
remounted.” That his army was decidedly 
superior in strength to Hood’s is also admitted. 
Schofield had just given Hood a bloody repulse 
at Franklin which made it the opportunity to 
assume the aggressive, attacking the Confede- 
rates with the combined national army, of 
which one-half had administered the terrible 
lesson of the battle of the 30th of November. 
The President and General Grant exhorted and 
ordered an advance. As have already 
stated, the only reason assigned by General 
Thomas for delay was his wish to add to his 
mounted force. He said that he was ready to 
fight on the 9th of December, but the icy storm 
which had then set in was the cause of further 
delay. Chaplain Van Horne treats it as if this had 
been the only delay Thomas desired,and as if he 
had succeeded in remounting his dismounted 
cavalry by that time. But the truth is, that the 
returns in the Adjutant-General’s Office show 
that he reported no more mounted men on the 
10th of December than on the 50th of November. 
The successful battle was, therefore, fought at 
last in obedience to the orders from Washington, 
and not because the preparation which General 
Thomas wished had been completed. The bio- 
grapher’s rhetoric lacks substantial basis when 
he asserts that ‘‘he preferred the loss of com- 
mand to fighting befure he had made prepara- 
tion to crush Hood’s army.” The icy condition 
of the ground had intervened as a new obstacle, 
but the material ‘* preparation ” is not shown to 
have been better on the 15th than on the Ist of 
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December. Chaplain Van Horne’s talk of the 
need of giving the ‘“‘semblance of unity to this 
heterogeneous mass” of Thomas’s army, is an 
excuse which Thomas did not himself urge, and 
which, like many other of the biographer’s as- 
sertions, is unfortunate, since the troops fought 
at last under the same organization which they 
had on the first of the month. The facts which 
are given all support the conclusion that the 
obedience to orders which gave battle on the 
15th would have been equally easy a fortnight 
sooner, and that it would have been as feasible 
to attack Hood from the position of the Brent- 
wood hills as soon as he had put the Harpeth 
River at his back, as it was to assail him after- 
ward in his lines about Nashville. 

The concluding chapters show a spirit toward 
General Schofield which is so little accounted 
for by any facts narrated as to make it another 
serious fault in the book. The correspondence 
between the two officers through the preceding 
part of the campaign exhibits only a mutual 
good understanding, and the most earnest efforts 
on the part of the subordinate to meet his com- 
mander’s views. Schofield had carried out to 
the utmost Thomas’s wish to gain time. He had 
made the retreat of his inferior force before 
Hood so slow that, with strange inconsequence, 
Van Horne makes it a reproach that he ran too 
great a risk at Spring Hill, where he gained a 
day by uncommon tenacity, and still brought 
off his little army safely. The day so gained 
was that which alone enabled Thomas to get 
Stedman’s division to Nashville. Overtaken at 
Franklin, Schofield had punished Hood so se- 
verely, and with so small loss to himself, as to 
make the Confederate advance to Nashville, in 
the opinion of Beauregard, a wholly unjustifiable 
movement. When the icy storm after the 8th 
of December made movements so difficult, Scho- 
field had sustained his superior in the decision to 
wait for a thaw, when the command of the 
whole army was on the point of being trans- 
ferred to him. 

In the face of these facts, which Chaplain Van 
Horne’s narrative sufficiently reveals, he asserts 
that prior to a conference of officers held by 
Thomas on the day before the battle of Nash- 
ville, ‘‘ and ever afterward, he regarded General 
Schofield as unfriendly to himself.” Nothing 
could justify such an assertion except conclusive 
evidence to support it; for without it, the 
biographer would prove unworthy jealousy on 
the part of the superior, instead of anything 
wrong on the part of the subordinate. As, 
therefore, we look through the book in vain for 
proof of an act or a word on Schofield’s part 
which was not of the heartiest subordination 
and friendship, we are forced to conclude again 
that the author has done his hero great injustice, 
apd attributed to him sentiments and motives 
that General Thomas would himself have re- 
pelled. 

After the war was over, we are told that 
General Schofield was assigned to a district 
which General Thomas desired for himself, and 
that the latter protested against a preference 
shown his junior by President Grant. But it 
also appears that General Schofield, on learning 
of General Thomas’s wish, himself requested 
that it might be complied with. In this incident 
we still look in vain for evidence of unfriendli- 
ness on Schofield’s part. Some five years after 
the close of the war, however, we are informed 
that a communication was printed in the New 
York Tribune criticising General Thomas’s con- 
duct of the Nashville campaign. This, Mr. Van 
Horne asserts, was believed by General Thomas 


to be attributable, ‘‘directly or indirectly,” to 


General Schofield. Still later, in 1880, General 
Schofield addressed a letter to the Society of the 
Army of the Cumberland, in which, referring to 





Van Horne’s ‘ History of the Army of the Cum- 
berland,’ he complained of what seemed a syste- 
matic ignoring of his position as commander of 
the army in the field from Pulaski to Nashville. 
The careful reader of Chaplain Van Horne’s 
present book will be likely to see a much more 
close connection between these last-named facts 
and the charge of unfriendliness to General 
Thomas than will be found in anything nar- 
rated as occurring during the war, and will be 
likely to find the author obnoxious to the charge 
of retroactive unfriendliness on his own part, by 
which he has been led to a judgment of Scho- 
field’s motives and conduct in 1864 which his 
own narrative sufficiently refutes. In this, as in 
the other cases noted, he manages to injure 
General Thomas by attributing to him feelings 
in that campaign which, upon the evidence of 
their own correspondence, would be grossly un- 
just to General Schofield. 

The most cursory examination of the story of 
the Nashville campaign as told in the present 
volume shows a laborious effort to depreciate 
the services of General Schofield. The biogra- 
phy is nowhere a critical examination of the 
campaigns touched upon; but in this last its 
omissions, its errors, and its glosses are multi- 
plied. That it will be the end of controversy 
would be absurd to suppose. The various officers 
who are so freely attacked or belittled will have 
their say, and the weakness of many of the 
positions taken by Mr. Van Horne, sufficiently 
evident as they are in his own book, will be so 
exposed as necessarily to react against the repu- 
tation which he has tried to exalt. 

One of the omissions is so noticeable as to de- 
mand special mention. As it was the author's 
avowed purpose ‘*to give the well-defined rea- 
sons for his belief” that injustice had been done 
General Thomas, we naturally look for a careful 
and exact marshalling of the forces and means 
at his command during the period of a month 
prior to the battle of Nashville. The question 
between him and the War Department was, 
whether it was reasonable to expect greater 
activity from him and to look for better results. 
But we look in vain for the figures. There is a 
table in the appendix entitled ‘“‘ Extracts” from 
the morning reports, but this gives no statement 
of the forces in Tennessee prior to the 10th of 
December, and on the last- mentioned date gives 
only the troops alleged to be in line at Nashville. 
There is nowhere any account (that we have 
found) of the other forces in Tennessee, which 
General Thomas’s official returns show to have 
been more than 26,000 men, Neither is there any 
reference to the fact that the same official re- 
turns show a force of nearly or quite 65,000 men 
in his command in Tennessee from the 20th to 
the 30th of November. To explain satisfactorily 
why these were not concentrated, what garri- 
sons were necessarily kept at different posts, and 
the reasons for so doing, is certainly part of 
any “‘ well-defined reasons ” for insisting that the 
best possible course was pursued. But no such 
explanation and no such exhibits are given. 
We have abundance of superlative, if not extra- 
vagant, assertions of the absolute wisdom and 
vigor of whatever General Thomas did, and of 
the consummate character of his generalship, 
but this vital point in the whole argument is 
quietly ignored. If Chaplain Yan Horne’s opi- 
nion were conclusive of the matter, we might as 
well have stopped with the preface as to have 
read the volume ; but since proof was promised, 
we can do no less than notice that it is signally 
absent in so important a place. 
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THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF THE 
BRITANNICA. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth edition. Vol. 
XIV. Kaolin—Lons-le-Saulnier. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Tus volume, like its predecessors, contains a 
considerable amount of matter sufficiently in- 
teresting and intelligible to be appreciated by 
all classes of readers, and perhaps a scarcely less 
considerable amount that will be found digesti- 
ble by the special student only. The list of con- 
tributors comprises the names of a host of men 
of recognized eminence in the fields of letters 
and of science, but the number of really striking 
articles is comparatively limited. We notice in 
the department of Biography, Keats and Lan- 
dor, both by Algernon Swinburne; Leonardo 
da Vinci (seven pages), by Prof. Sidney Colvin ; 
Liebig (whose death is accidentally placed in the 
opening sentence in the year 1857, instead of 
in 1873), by Prof. Crum Brown ; Leibnitz (six 
pages), by W. R. Sorley ; Lessing, by James 
Sime; Locke (eleven pages), by Prof. A. C. 
Fraser ; and Longfellow, by Thomas Davidson. 
Mr. John Bigelow and Col. John G. Nicolay 
furnish the biographies of La Fayette and Lin- 
coln respectively. Among the more important 
geographical cootributions are those on Kash- 
mir, by Gen. Maclagan; Kurdistan, by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson ; and Lhasa, by Col. Henry 
Yule. The complete account of London covers 
thirty-four pages. In the department of science 
—natural, physical, and mechanical—the con- 
tributions especially deserving of mention are 
Lichens, by the Rev. J. M. Crombie; Light- 
house, by Thomas Stevenson ; Lizard, by Dr. 
Ginther, of the British Museum ; and Light, by 
Prof. P. G. Tait. It is interesting to note, that 
jn this last article, which is the piéce de résis- 
tance of the volume, and which covers thirty- 
seven pages, the name of Tyndall does not occur 
a single time—a peculiarity that likewise dis- 
tinguishes the article on Heat, by Sir William 
Thomson, in vol. xi. of the same work. It would 
certainly appear as though this ludicrous omis- 
sion were the outcome of the famous contro- 
versy, Tait and Thomson v. Tyndall, fought 
some twenty years ago over the respective 
claims of Joule and Mayer to the honor of having 
discovered the principle of the conservation of 
energy. All, or nearly all, of the ornithological 
subjects are treated by Prof. Newton, of Cam- 
bridge ; and the principal ones in mammalogy, 
such as Lemur, Lion, and Llama, by Prof. 
Flower. Mr. Glaisher, of the Meteorological 
Bureau, contributes Logarithms. Latin Lan- 
guage, by Prof. Wilkins, covers sixteen pages ; 
Law, by Prof. Robertson, thirteen ; and Logic, 
by Prof. Adamson, twenty-three. 

The subject of Libraries has been well treated, 
in forty-two pages, by Messrs. Tedder and 
Thomas, both of whom have been secretaries of 
the Library Association of the United King- 
dom. The statistics of the chief libraries of the 
world, with which it closes, are the most satis- 
factory portion. They are brought down to the 
latest time, and the authors’ success in previous 
efforts of this kind makes it certain that they are 
trustworthy. Perhaps their work will repress 
for a time the erratic exuberance of the news- 
papers in this regard. Every one who is inte- 
rested in the subject must have noticed the con- 
tinual appearance of items on the number of 
volumes in the chief libraries, founded on the 
statistics sometimes of the last decade, some- 
times of the last century, and sometimes of a 
distant future. At the risk of starting a new 
family of such paragraphs, and seeing state- 
ments which are true in 1882 repeated in 1892 or 
in 1902, when they will have been entirely falsi- 
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fied by the prodigious growth of libraries, we 
have prepared from the eighth and the ninth 
editions of the ‘Encyclopedia’ a comparative 
table of the number of librariesexceeding 100,000 
at the two periods : 








1857 1882. 
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Great Britain 6 1,413 12 
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It will be seen that France, though it bas not 
gained so much as England in the number of 
libraries, has gained more in the number of vol- 
umes. The large increase in Italy probably 
comes from the conversion of monastic into pub- 
lic libraries, in which process several have often 
been united. America is all gain, and ‘the rest 
of the world” has gained more than the average. 

The ten principal libraries were, in 








1857. Vols. 1882. Vols. 
Imperial Library, Imperial Library, 
Paris............ 815,000 "aris............. 2,200,000 
British Museum, British Museum, 
eS rrr 562,000  London.......... 1,500,000 
Imperial Library, Imperial Library, 
St. Petersburg... 519,500 St. Petersburg... 1,000,000 
Royal Library, Royal Library, 
Rca oses o60 500,000 Munich.......... 1,000,000 
Royal Library, oyal Library, 
Munich.......... 480,000 _ Berlin....... ... (?) 750,000 
Royal Library, University Libr’y, 
Copenhagen..... 408,000  Strassburg.... .. 513,000 
Imperial Library, University Libr'’y, 
rates 365,000 Leipzig.......... 500,000 
University Libr’y, Grand-due’l Lib’y, 
Géttingen....... 360,000 Darmstadt....... 500,000 
University Libr’y, Royal Library, 
} Ee 350,000 — Copenhagen... 482,000 
Royal Library, Imperial Library, 
Dresden......... 305,000 Viemna........... 440,000 


It will be seen that Munich and Berlin have 
changed places, and that Strassburg, Leipzig, 
and Darmstadt appear for the first time in the 
list of 1882, and crowd down Copenhagen and 
those below it. 

The historical portion is as good as the statis- 
tical, although it suffers from the want of space 
inevitable in an encyclopedia. But the part 
devoted to Library management has lost most in 
this way, the manuscript, we have heard, hav- 
ing been cut down one-half. As a result, the 
reader finds so much treated insufficiently, he 
so often is stopped just as he seemed to be com- 
ing tothe root of the matter, that he is tempted 
to wish that library economy had been left out 
altogether, and the space saved added to history, 
No one is to blame. The * Eucyclopedia’ could 
not afford more room ; the subject cannot be 
treated in so little room. And when we see that 
in the previous edition Library architecture had 
only two pages out of sixty-one, and Library 
management only one and a half, it would be 
very ungracious to complain of the five and a 
half pages which Messrs. Tedder and Thomas 
have crammed full of valuable facts, including 
the latest discoveries and referring to the best 
sources of information But for a complete 
treatise we must wait till Mr. W. E. A. Axon 
issues his library guide, which has been so long 
in preparation. That will appear, we hope, as 
soon as the English Library Association have 
reached as definite conclusions on classification 
as they have on cataloguing. 

In common with the earlier volumes of the 
series, the present one shows the ill effects aris- 
ing from publication without revision. Com- 
pleteness, orthographic consistency, and correct- 
ness can scarcely be claimed for the ‘ Britannica.’ 
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Among the biographical omissions we notice the 
Australian traveller Leichhardt (perhaps inten” 
tionally omitted, on the strength of the sensa 
tional reports recently circulated as to his actual 
existence as a ‘“‘wild man of the woods”), the 
African traveller and distinguished ornithologist 
Levaillant (there is no reference to a possible 
Vaillant), and the painter Koekkoek. George 
Eliot, whose death took place too late for inser 
tion under ** E,” should have found a place under 
“*L,” but, strange to say, she is omitted. And, 
what must appear still more singular, not the 
remotest reference is made to her, either in 
name or person, in the article devoted to George 
Henry Lewes. Is this writer possibly an * il 
lusion” in the eyes of Mr, James Sully { In the 
biographical notice of Sir Edwin Landseer we 
fail to notice any reference to the famous lions 
of Trafalgar Square, with which the name of 
the artist, as sculptor, was so long unpleasantly 
identitied. 

Geographical blemishes appear to be less nu 
merous in the volume before us than in some of 
the earlier ones—a circumstance due, probably, 
more to the character of the subjects treated - 
than to any special attainments on the part of 
the geographical contributors, Kinchinjunga, 
under its various orthographic forms, is com 
pletely wanting, whereas considerable space is 
devoted to Kilimanjaro. We likewise note the 
absence of Lochs Katrine and both 
under their own names and * Loch,” although 
we have a Como (in vol. vi.), and in the present 


Lomond, 


volume a reference from Lago Maggiore to 
Maggiore. In the article on the Kuen-Lun 


Mountains (by “R. 8S.” presumably Richard 
Strachey) the summits of the Karakorum are 
stated to rise above 28,000 feet, but at the pre 
sent time only one peak, Dapsang, is known to 
attain to that elevation. Lodz, the most rapidly- 
developed town in Russian Poland, is still ered 
ited with only 50,000 inhabitants (census of 1872), 
whereas numerous estimates made within the 
last few years have placed the population at 
from 80,000 to over 100,000 souls, As a specimen 
of definite historico-geographical information, 
may be cited the last statement under Kars, to 
the effect that ‘the fortress was again stormed 
by the Russians in the war of 1877-78." A piece 
of perplexing orthography is shown in the 
placing of Hungarian towns. We have the 
German Kaschau instead of the Hungarian 
Kassa, Leutschau instead of Lécse, and so on; 
yet in the bodies of these very same articles the 
references are more generally made to the Hun- 
garian form first. Thus, Erlau appears as Eger, 
under Kaschau ; Kaschau as Kassa, under Leut- 
schau; Raab as Gyér, under Kisfaludy (K4- 
roly); and Zemplin as Zemplén (only), under 
Kazinezy. In the last-named notice, only the 
one form Kassa is used, although beside it we 
have Eperies. In the article Lake, Mr. J. Y. 
Buchanan furnishes a considerable amount of 
valuable physiograpbical information ; but the 
purely geographical data are very meagre, and 
in several instances decidedly erroneous. For 
instance, the maximum breadth of Lake Supe- 
rior is given at 100 miles, instead of about 160 ; 
its area is stated to be ‘‘ more than double ” that 
of any other of the northern lakes, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the areas of both Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, as compared with Superior, stand 
pretty much in the ratio of 2 to 3, The maxi- 
mum depth given for Lake Baikal, 4,080 feet, is 
very much below the 12,000 to 13,000 now very 
generally accepted by both geographers and 
geologists. Nor is it exactly correct to state 
that the lake is situated ‘‘on the upper waters 
of the Lena,” meaning thereby the Lower An- 
gara, a tributary of the Yenisei. As examples 
of lakes of great elevation, we have Koko-Nor, 
10,500 feet, and Titicaca, 12,500 ft.; but no men- 
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tion is made of the chain of lakes occupying the 


Thibetan plateau, at altitudes ranging from | 
14,000 to 16,000 feet, and of which the Tengri- 
| same period following, and so on; page 163, the 


Nor (15,190 feet) is the most prominent feature. 
In the article Lebanon, the author—Prof. Socin, 


associate editor with Baedeker of ‘ Palestine and | 
Syria,’ of the “ Baedeker Series "—volunteers a | 
considerable amount of geological information ; | 
but a novice would probably be somewhat puz- | 
zled to understand how, if the ‘‘ rocks belong to | 
the Middie Chalk system, and fall into four sub- | 


can be the 
nor is the looseness of 
description at all lessened by the remark, further 
on, that Miocee and Pliocene deposits are also 
met with in various sections of the region. It 
may be noted here that ‘‘ Limestone” is de- 
spatched in a very few words under Lime, and 
that ‘‘ Limulus ” finds no place either as such or 
as King-Crab; nor is there any reference to 
Crustacea. 


the ‘latest member” 


** Eocene nummulite” ; 


divisions,” 


SOME RECENT ELEMENTARY ASTRO- 
NOMIES. 

Astronomy for Schools and General Readers. 
By Isaac Sharpless, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Haverford College, and G. M. 
Philips, Priacipal State Normal School, West 


Chester, Pa. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, 

The Heavens Above: A Popular Handbook of 
Astronomy. By J. A. Gillet, Professor of Phy- 


sics in the Normal College of the City of New 
York, and W. J. Rolfe, formerly Head Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. New 
York and Chicago: Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

Easy Star Lessons. By Richard A. Proctor. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

School Atlas of Astronomy. Comprising in 
twenty-one plates a Complete Series of Mlustra- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies. By Alex. Keith 
Johnston, LL.D., etc., etc., Geographer to the 
Queen. With an Elementary Survey of the 
Heavens, by Robert Grant, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 
Observatory in the University of Glasgow. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

PROFESSOR SHARPLEsS and Mr. Philips have put 

together a very presentable astronomy, but cer- 

tain parts give evidence of crudeness and unfa- 
miliarity with book-making which are not plea- 
sant. The book shows in many ways that the 

. authors have thoroughly familiarized themselves 

with the best recent works on astronomy. Some 

of the more difficult points in astronomy are well 
elucidated—the explanation of the opposite tide is 
particularly effective. By all odds the best fea- 
ture is the frequent endeavor to engage the at- 
tention of the student in the matter of observa- 
tions with the naked eye and with small tele- 
scopes: this might well have been attempted even 
more extensively. The simple phenomena of 
variable stars are well treated, and should enlist 
many observers. In describing the watch for 
meteors, attention should have been directed to 
the worth of observations of the time occupied in 
the flight of a meteor over a given arc of the hea- 
vens. The illustrations are well chosen, and, with 
the exception of a few worthless ones, excellent. 
Without systematic search, a few important in- 
accuracies are apparent. At page 121, the revolu- 
tion of the earth and sun about their common 
centre of gravity is spoken of—meaning the 
earth and moon; page 223, the statement of the 
number of miles at which a foot-rule would sub- 
tend an are of one second seems to need some 
emendation; page 268, Rimer issaid to be a Ger- 
man astronomer ; page 167, it will give rise toa 
misapprehension to say that the outer satellite of 
Jupiter is generally eclipsed at every revolution, 
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when the true state of the case is that it is eclipsed 


at every revolution during quite exactly three 
years, and then fails to be eclipsed during the 


opposition of Jupiter is said to occur only once in 
twelve years ; and it is only giving further cur- 
rency to a popular misapprehension to say (page 
26) that the nautical almanacs are issued from 
the national observatories, when only two or 
three of the minor publications of this sort are so 
issued, and all the more important ones have no 
connection whatever with the observatories un- 
der the auspices of the several governments. We 
should searcely expect to find a book of this cha- 
racter open to grammatical criticism, but we 
might cite several instances in point. Aside 
from an occasional mis-reference, typographical 
errors of any account are not abundant. Ruther- 
furd is spelled wrong wherever it occurs; Sea- 
grove should be Seagrave, and Commons’s Com- 
mon’s ; Humboldt is spelled in different ways on 
the same page. For the length of the tail of the 
great comet of 1881, 20° is nearer than 40°; and 
for Pisces Austrinus doubtless Piscis Austrinus 
is meant. 
and the addition of a fuller index for convenience 
of general reference, the book may, in another 





With the correction of such errors, | 


edition, be made to rank among the best treatises | 


for the use of elementary classes. 

Of a much higher order is ‘The Heavens Above,’ 
by Professor Gillet and Professor Rolfe. The 
sections devoted to the sun, the spectroscope and 
the spectrum analysis, the moon, and comets are 
very full and well written. The authors could 
not have done better than draw so freely from 
Professor Young's ‘Sun,’ in making up the chap- 
ters relating to that body, but bis views of the 
sun-spot periodicity should have been given also. 
Very rarely is an elementary scientific work 
issued with illustrations equal to those in this 
book, and the authors are quite correct in believ- 
ing them unsurpassed in number, freshness, and 
beauty. Nor is that all, for they have been se- 
lected from such sources as carry with them a 
very desirable authority. The book would have 
been better if set in type a little larger, treating 
some of the topics less fully, if necessary to keep 
its size within a given limit. The pages relating 
to superior and inferior planets are too technical 
for a popular handbook, and the distinction be- 
tween these planets, as regards their apparent 
motion, might better have been left with the sim- 
ple and general statement that any planet, when 
in the part of its orbit nearest the earth, retro- 
grades, and when in the part furthest from the 
earth, advances. The book is better adapted to 





the purposes of the generai reader than to class | 


instruction, and the authors have thought well 
enough of their work to provide an index with 
very copious entries. By an important oversight, 
the sun’s parallax is printed (page 148) “ eighty- 
eight seconds ”—or ten times its true magnitude. 
The book would have been quite as good if the 
twenty pages on the constellations had been omit- 
ted. The figures are unobjectionable in them- 
selves, but they do not supply the place of more 
elaborate star-maps, and very few people will 
take the trouble to trace out star-configurations 
from them. 

If one have a mind to learn the constellations, 
he could not do better than begin with such a 
book as Mr. Proctor’s ‘Easy Star Lessons.’ He 
very rightly observes that no one can be said 
thoroughly to know the constellations until he is 
able to recognize them readily in all the varied 
aspects they present, and positions in which they 
are seen, at the different seasons of the year; and 
bearing in mind the difficulties and inconvenien- 
ces of the ordinary method of memorizing the 
constellations, Mr. Proctor has drawn a series of 
forty-eight maps, arranged in sets of four for 
each month, showing what stars can be seen to- 
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ward the north, toward the south, toward the 
east, and toward the west at a certain con- 
venient hour every night in the year—the hour 
varying, of course, night by night. This affords 
an excellent way to emphasize the remembrance 
of star-configurations. The star-maps are care- 
fully executed and in good taste, and printed in 
a tint which shows dark blue on direct light. It 
is a good thing to have drawn on all these maps 
the imaginary lines of the celestial sphere: the 
improbable directions in which so important a 
circle as the ecliptic lies, at some seasons of the 
year, become thereby thoroughly familiar. Had 
the literary part of the book been as well and ap- 
propriately executed as is the mechanical, the 

Easy Star Lessons’ would have been better 
worthy of praise. Poetical quotations abound 
with apparently no other intent than that of im- 
pressing youthful readers with the notion that 
Mr. Proctor has some time made the acquaintance 
of the best authors. The out-of-door tracing of 
the constellations, and the vexatious attempts at 
comparing them with maps of any kind, will be 
found to inspire anything but sympathy with 
poetic imagery. Nor is a book of this elementary 
sort asuitable place to indulge adverse criticism : 
it is scarcely wise here, and surely in poor taste, 
to poke fun at Admiral Smyth ; and we should 
have been better pleased with a more meagre 
showing of the special spite Mr. Proctor seems to 
entertain against Hevelius. There is no astrono- 
mer but recognizes the systematic unsystem of 
constellation and star names as faulty ; but it is 
not much of a venture to say that anything dif- 
ferent will never meet with universal adop- 
tion. However, after all his ridicule of a 
thing generally regarded as irremediable, one 
must confess to somewhat of curiousness to 
see what the new Proctor-constructed heavens 
would be. 

Dr. Keith Johnston's ‘School Atlas’ is an old 
astronomy in new boards. The plates of the atlas 
have been carefully prepared with scientific accu- 
racy, and nothing has been spared to make the 
prints perfect and precise. The representation of 
the zodiacal light is the only unfaithful print in 
the book, being about as much brighter than the 
thing itself as the electric arc outshines the wax 
taper. This is not at all different, however, from 
the way it is usually represented. The star-maps 
and star-clusters would be much more effective if 
put ona background of dark, instead of light, 
blue. The prefixed treatise on astronomy, by 
Dr. Grant—rather elaborate for a mere explana- 
tion of the accompanying plates—was doubtless 
very correct at the time of its original writing ; 
but that time is now so long ago that it would 
have paid the publishers well to turn over the 
work to some competent person for revision pre- 
vious to the recent American issue. Instead of 
that, all the constants of the older astronomy re- 
main unchanged; less than half the present num- 
ber of small planets are given, with nothing, of 
course, said about Peters as one of the chief dis- 
coverers of these bodies ; Mars is dismissed with 
nota word about satellites; and the late researches 
on the solar parallax, the results from recent 
total solar eclipses, the discovery of oxygen in 
the sun, the new stars of 1866 and 1876, etc., etc. 
—all count for nought so far as this astronomy 
is concerned. 





George Ripley. By Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham. [American Men of Letters Series.] Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 321. 


‘Ir is not claimed,” says Mr. Frothingham of 
the subject of his biography, “that he was a 
profound scholar, an original thinker even in his 
favorite department of philosophy, nor yet an 
accomplished man in the usual sense of the word. 
But it is claimed that he possessed the literary 
spirit in a remarkable degree ; that his mind 
was singularly calm, even, capacious, and exact; 
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that ne was a man of rare intelligence, and 
master of a pure style of English.” 


Mr. Ripley sprang from the family of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. His parents were poor, but 
they made a great effort and sent the boy to 
boarding-school, and afterward to college. His 
letters home do not give a pleasant idea of him 
at that time, as they are cold and egotistic, and 
without the healthy boyish fun natural to his 
age. He plans for no one but himself. He 
wants to go to Yale rather than Harvard, al- 
though he knows of the better literary facilities 
of the latter institution, because, he says, ‘‘the 
temptations incident to a college, we have rea- 
son to think, are less at Yale than at Cambridge.” 
His father, however, thought differently, and 
sent him to Harvard, but he took a very solemn, 
not to say priggish, view of life there. When a 
frolic got his class into a scrape, he was one of 
the few who kept out of it. He studied hard, 
but he wrote to bis sister that ‘‘ a confinement to 
abstruse studies chills the ardor of feeling which 
is so necessary to the cultivation of the more 
kindly and tender affections.” He graduated 
first in his class, aud a little later we find him 
recurring to the grace with which he had 
‘figured among the literati of Cambridge.” He 
became engaged, and wrote to his sister that 
‘*a just regard to prudence does not forbid us to 
cherish an attachment which has long been the 
secret of our hearts,” and requested her ‘‘to 
expound all the circumstances” to his parents. 
His sister’s letter he speaks of as ‘‘an auspicious 
event,” and alludes to the blessings of a kind 
Providence given to bis own active, personal, 
patient efforts. It would be unjust, however, to 
judge the man by these amusing youthful lu- 
cubrations, the formalism of which was largely 
due to his time: for he soon outgrew this early 
narrowness and egotism. 

Unitarianism was the topic of the day, and at 
Harvard Ripley became fully imbued with its 
spirit—both its virtues and its failings. He was 
soon settled over a new society in Boston, and 
his slender figure was regularly seen 


‘‘ wearing in summer the flowing silk robe, in 
winter the dark-blue cloak, of the profession, 
walking with measured step from his residence 
in Rowe Place toward the meeting-house in Pur- 
chase Street. The face was shaven clean, the 
brown hair curled in close, crisp ringlets ; the 
face was pale as if with thought. Gold-rimmed 
spectacles concealed the black eyes. The head 
was alternately bent and raised.” 


He could not have much resembled the New 
York editor of later years. He soon became 
intimate with Theodore Parker, but 

“they were very different men. One was en- 
grossed in books ; the other was full of action. 
One was contemplative, . . . quiet, thought- 
ful ; the other was impetuous. One was silent ; 
the other was outspoken. One was cautious to 
the verge of timidity ; the other was bold to the 
verge of rasbness. One was a thinker, taking no 
part in agitation, political or social ; the other 
was a reformer, eager to apply his ideas to laws 
and institutions. But their faith in one another 
was constant.” 


Mr. Ripley had little of Parker’s personal in- 
fluence. His sermons were neither brilliant nor 
enthusiastic. His creed was founded on rational 
investi_ation, and not ona revival of religious 
zeal ; and he naturally found it hard to interest 
people in his quiet discussion of abstract doc- 
trines which were not essential to salvation. 
The extreme sensitiveness of the time forbade 
him to speak in the pulpit of the questions of 
communism and slavery, on which he felt most 
strongly. He was chilled and hampered by re- 
straints that he could not break through, and 
his ministry of nearly fourteen years was not a 
successful one. His lctter of resignation is a 
remarkably clear statement of the difficulties 
which Unitarianism had to meet. It is written 








in a simple, impartial style, rising at the close 
to eloquence, as he tells his people that he can- 
not behold the degradation of one part of the 
community and the indifference of the other 
‘‘ without the sad conviction that the spirit of 
Christ has well-nigh disappeared from our 
churches, and that the fearful doom awaits us, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have not done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have not done it unto me.’” 
Under the influence of these feelings he naturally 
threw himself soon after into the socialism of 
the day, and became the head of the Brook 
Farm Community. 

Mr. Frothingham tells us a good deal about 
this experiment, dwelling upon its practical side 
and its freedom from communistic extremes. 
The whole thing has a dilettante air to us, like 
Dresden-china shepherdesses, but it was sober 
earnest to the Ripleys. Mrs. Ripley, a woman 
of rare intelligence, exhausted her strength in the 
laundry, while ber husband milked the cows, an 
occupation which he thought ‘‘ eminently favor- 
able to contemplation, particularly when the 
cow’s tail was looped up behind.” The inevita- 
ble failure turned Mr. Ripley adrift in middle 
life, disillusioned and in debt—even his library 
swept away. In the revulsion of feeling, his 
wife, who had not long to live, went over to Ca- 
tholicism, but such a change was impossible for 
the judicial mind of Mr. Ripley. His liberalism 
was a fundamental element in his character, and, 
although he was satisfied that one embodiment 
of it was impossible, he retained its principles 
all through his life. 

He soon obtained work on the Tribune, but it 
was for a time a severe struggle for bare exist- 
ence. Five dollars every other week was the scant 
reward of his first exertions, which soon, how- 
ever, became ten dollars a week, and at last a fair 
income. He was the first of the notable literary 
critics of the daily press. He was one of the 
editors of the ‘ American Cyclopedia,’ and he 
was engaged as editor or critic in many other 
works. His was no creative genius, no aspiring 
imagination, but he understood the limits of his 
own powers, and made the most of them. He 
had the austerity and love of humanity of New 
England’s earlier days, stripped of her theologi- 
cal narrowness. The failure of the religious and 
socialistic phases of his early life was due more to 
the age than to himself ; the success of the latter 
part of it was wholly his own; and it is pleasant 
to think that his declining years were brightened 
by the happy disposition and social powers of 
his second wife. 


Political History of Recent Times, 1816-1875, 
with special reference toGermany. By Wil- 
helm Miller, Professor in Tiibingen. Revised 
and enlarged by the author. Translated, with 
an Appendix covering the period from 1876 to 
1881, by the Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D. . Har- 
per & Bros. 1882. 

THIS comprehensive volume is a translation of 

the third edition of Prof. Miiller’s ‘Politische 

Geschichte der neuesten Zeit,’ with not incon- 

siderable changes, and an addition drawn al- 

most exclusively from the same author’s annual 
publication on the ‘Politische Geschichte der 

Gegenwart,’ of which fifteen volumes have ap- 

peared. The space allotted to Germany in the 

original is somewhat abridged, that allotted to 

England and one or two other states slightly en- 

larged, and the history of the United States en- 

tirely omitted. In the addition the American 
writer has ‘followed his own discretion in his 
selection and mode of presentation "—very wise- 
ly, we believe ; for Prof. Miiller, whose histori- 
cal impartiality deserves the greater commenda- 
tion the more remote the period of which he 
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through the political history of the most recent 
time, which in his year-books he treats more 
like an ardent German nationalist and wilful 
partisan of Bismarck than like an independent 
historian. Wilhelm Miiller himself would never 
have penned remarks hke the following on the 
Prussian royal rescript of January, 1882 : 





“This extraordinary rescript, affecting pri 
marily Prussia and secondarily the Empire, 
faithfully reflected the reactionary policy of the 
Chancellor. Officials and private individuals 
were decorated for activity in assisting Govern 
ment candidates or inventing monarchical theo 
ries. . . . The native press scarcely ventured 
to comment upon the rescript, and various for 
eign papers which criticised it too freely were 
confiscated. The press censorship was so exer 
cised as to bring attacks on the Government 
policy under the head of libels of the sovereign 
or his ministers.” 


The Professor is fair enough when speaking of 
Frederic William IV., of whom he neatly var 
rates how, in March, 1848, curbed by the revolu 
tion, he ‘‘ descended from his heavenly heights 
and became like one of us”; or even of the mer 
ciless courts-martial held under the auspices of 
his brother William on the captured leaders of 
the Baden insurrection of 1849; but in those 
years the’ King of Prussia still spurned the 
crown of united Germany, William had not yet 
fought at Sadowa or Sedan, and Bismarck was 
far from being the arbiter of the destinies of 
Europe before whom German liberalism must 
bow in reverence. Prof. Miller's liberalism in 
dulges freely in pictures of earlier reactions, 
especially non-German, as in the following 
sketch of things in the Kingdom of Sardinia, on 
the return of the legitimate King after the 
downfall of Napoleon I. : 

‘By a royal edict all French laws and insti 
tutions, whatever they might be, were at ence 
abolished, and in their stead was sought out, like 
a wonder-working relic, the Constitution of 1770, 
with its intolerance, its caste distinctions, its 
wheel and quartering; and by its tangle of anti 
guated laws an incomparable chaos was intro- 
duced. Suits which had been decided before the 
French courts of tinal appeal were reopened, and 
business thus made a prey of a depressing uncer- 
tainty. Cloisters which had been turned into 
factories were given back to the Capuchins ; 
famine was remedied by processions and crowns 
of thorns. The Jesuits again gained possession 
of the schools, and the most talented professors 
of the University of Turin had to give up their 
positions. In the grand opera-house, the Queen, 
who was her husband’s master, permitted only 
the nobility to attend the representations, and 
to them places were assigned according to the 
length of their pedigrees. In Turin . . . the 
soldiers of 1800 were called back; as though the 
commanders could regulate the very calendar. 
They even wanted to tear down the splendid 
bridge which Napoleon had built over the Po at 
Turin, and no passes were given for the road 
over Mont Cenis, in order, forsooth, that this 
Napoleonic work might fall into decay. The de- 
partment officials, in their Francophobia, threw 
the furniture of their predecessors out of the 
windows and the royal gardener was too good 
a Legitimist not to root out and destroy all 
French plants in the botanical gardens.” 

The extract may also serve to show our readers 
the plain and easy way in which the author pre- 
sents historical facts, grouping them so as to 
make them tell their own lesson, and avoiding 
dogmatism and the inculcation ex cathedra of 
political maxims and doctrines. The various 
sections of the work are not entirely even and 
symmetrical, and some portions are perhaps 
slightly overladen with details, while others 
could still be improved by amplification ; but 
every part is pleasantly readable, lucid, and 
wholly free from rhetorical bombast and un- 
meaning phrases, such as generally disfigure 
histories written, as this is, for general use, If 
we add that the knowledge of the author is 
ample for his task, his method and arrangement 
correct, and his judgments generally sound and 





writes, is not an altogether trustworthy guide 





fair, it will hardly be necessary to add that we 
consider the publication before us a great service 
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rendered to the American public. As shown in 
a prefatory note, to President White, of Cornell 
University, belongs the merit of originating the 
publication, and he also seems to have aided the 
translator in his labor. In selecting Miiller’s 
book as one ‘which should give to thoughtful 
students a view, large but concise, of the politi- 
cal history of Continental Europe in the nine- 
teenth century,” he certainly did the right thing; 
and the work of translating, abridging, and 
completing has also been executed with ability 
and literary fidelity, although it is not free from 
blemishes. 

The transliteration of foreign 
names, such as cannot be rendered in their ver- 
nacular form, is, it is true, better than in many 
a similar translation or compilation from the 
German or French, but it is still very defective. 
We find the German forms Medschid, Tundscha, 
and Dobrudscha changed into ‘‘ Medshid,” 
* Tundsha,” and ** Dobrudsha,” but not into the 
correct English Medjid, Tunja, and Dobrudja. 
Kulja appears both in its correct form (p. 485) 
and as Kuldsha (p. 575); Russia’s Chancellor as 
Gortchakoff, correctly, in one section, and as 
Gortschakoff in another ; Khosrev as Chosrew, 
and Vorontzoff as Woronzow, Mixed German 
and English forms appear in ‘“ Karzoff,” 
** Nachimoff,” and ‘‘ Charkoff.”. The ch which 
in the last two names represents the German 
guttural, approximately expressed by kh in 
English, is used in its English value in ‘‘ Cher- 
nayeff” (for Tchernayeff) and ‘ Cherkassky,” 
while elsewhere we find ‘ 7cherkesses,” etc. 
We also find ‘*Sassulitch” (for Zassulitch), 
‘* Kasanlik,” *‘ Sabalkanski,” ‘‘ Menzikoff” (for 
Menshikoff), and the strange form “ Chettinye,” 
a transliteration of the Italian Cetigne, as 
the name of the capital of Montenegro, The 
names of the Poles Wysocki and Dwernicki 
are disfigured by the dropping of the c, which 
in Polish has the value of tz. These errors 
may be misprints, of which there are many, 
especially in the chapter on the war of 1866, 
where we find ‘‘ Trantenau” (for Trautenau), 
‘‘Brannau,” ‘ Reinerg” (Reinerz), ‘ Nichols- 
burg” (Nikolsburg), Iglav (Iglau), etc., some 
of the blunders being repeated many times. A 
worse blunder is ‘“ Brunswick” (p. 499) for 
Braunsberg, or ‘‘ Temesman” for Temesyvar. 

On page 158 *‘ Capudan Pasha” appears as a 
proper name, which it is not, and on page 142 
the value of ‘‘ 20,000,000 Polish gulden” is mag- 
nified almost fourfold by making its equivalent 
to be ‘between nine and ten million doHars.” 
We must also point out the very capricious and 
indiscriminate use of German, French, and other 
names in Swiss geography—witness page 169, 
where we see side by side “ Aargau” and 
“Thurgovia,” “St. Gallen” and ‘‘Soleure,” 
‘*Switz” and “ Ausser-Schwyz,” “ Basle city ” 
and ‘ Basle-landschaft,” while page 492 has 
** Basel,” ‘and, instead of ‘‘Soleure,” ‘‘Solo- 
thurn.” Of Germanisms, we notice the constant 
use of ‘“‘robbers”” and “ robbery,” in speaking of 
brigands and brigandage in Italy, and of ‘‘ nun- 
tius” for nuncio, and such expressions or phrases 
as ‘‘ over-president of Prussia” (p. 166), ‘‘then it 
rained political notes” (p. 170), ‘102 voices in 
favor” (p. 465), or ‘the Left stormed the Minis- 
try with appeals” (p. 476). To hasty abridg- 
ment we must ascribe a tissue of chronological 
blunders in the account of ‘the meeting of Em- 
peror William with Francis Joseph, in Ischl and 
Salzburg, in 1871,” and ‘‘the meeting of the 
three Emperors in Berlin, in Septem- 
ber” of the following (not “of that”) year, 
which, again, ‘‘was followed by return visits 
from the German Emperor in St. Petersburg 
and Vienna,” and ‘‘complemented by a visit 
from Victor Emmanuel,” but not “toward the 
close of the same month,” and not even in either 


translator's 


1871 or 1872. 
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Prof. Miiller’s chronology is, with 
very rare exceptions, correct, though the dates 
given are numerous. An index of the principal 
dates has been supplied by the translator, as well 
as a general index of matters and a complete 
index of persons—additions which further en- 
hance the great value of the work. 


English Studies ; or, Essays in English History 
and Literature. By the late J. S. Brewer, 
M.A., Preacher at the Rolls, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature and Modern History in King’s 
College, London. London: John Murray. 

To Mr. Brewer must be assigned a rank of con- 
spicuous eminence among recent investigators 
who, as editors and commentators, have assisted 
in rendering generally accessible materials for 
English history which they have been the first 
to put in print. Even his labors in connection 
with the ‘ Letters and Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIIL.’ would have distinguished him hon- 
orably in his favorite line of research, and yet 
the bulky volumes so entitled bear witness to 
only a fraction of his prodigious industry. In 
the list of his numerous publications occur the 
works of Gerald of Barri, the inedited remains 
ot Roger Bacon, the ‘Monumenta Franciscana’; 
and the ‘Registrum Malmburiense,’ to all of 
which, what with his varied learning and his 
critical scholarship, he was admirably qualified 
to do full justice. Asa writer of Latin, he has 
had few equals in modern times, while his ‘ Ni- 
comachean Ethics, with English Notes,’ which 
appeared as long ago as 1836, attests his pro- 
ficiency as a Grecian. 

By collecting in a permanent form some of his 
minor and occasional prolusions, his friend the 
Rev. Prof. Wace has manifested an esteem for 
comparative trifles in which, probably, not very 
many will participate. Mr. Brewer is certainly 
not seen at his best in his contributions to the 
Quarterly and National Reviews and in his 
lectures, pleasant enough as they mostly are to 
wile away a few of one’s spare hours. At the 
same time, there is too frequent call on his read- 
ers—unless they be Englishmen, and rather ob- 
solescent Englishmen—to summon up all their 
forbearance, if they would not be repulsed by 
his effusive homage to crowned heads, good, bad, 
and indifferent, and by his acid scorn of repub- 
licans and Nonconformists. Of course, he re- 
gards Mr. J. R. Green, the historian, with horror 
well-nigh unmitigated. His two articles on 
Shakspere will, we imagine, be preferred to 
everything that precedes and follows them, 
though the lecture on ‘‘ Ancient London ” would 
be scanted of its due if not particularized as 
meritorious. 

Yet, even when he discourses on Shakspere, 
his straitened sympathies and his enthusiasm 
land him, here and there, in conclusions which 
stand but ill with equity or reasonableness. Re- 
ferring to the poet’s reserve touching a future 
state of retribution, he more than hints a con- 
viction that he was, therein, ‘‘like Bacon, un- 
consciously exhibiting the Calvinistic tendency, 
the downward and disorganizing progress, of 
his age, by substituting man for God, as the 
great centre of this universe, as the sole and en- 
grossing subject of human interest.” Elsewhere, 
in the exaggerant tone of that debasing hero- 
worship which so specially discredits our age, he 
asserts of Shakspere that ‘‘none but he [sic] 
could have conceived how a spirit would or 
should talk.” Of the degree in which he could 
express himself recklessly there is anotber illus- 
tration where he says: ‘‘ To Bacon it was enough 
that any theory, any opinion, any fact should 
be generally accepted, to be unceremoniously 
rejected.” But did Bacon deny that two and 
two make four? Did he repudiate Christianity ? 
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And did not he cling to geocentricism, which 
was still prevailingly current in bis day, ridi- 
culing Copernicus and his adherents as ‘‘ those 
carmen which drive the earth about”? Nor 
can we find anything better than a silly sacrifice 
of truth to antithesis in the remark that ‘‘the 
world is pretty fairly divided between the men 
who have brains and no facts, and the men who 
have facts and no brains.” Somewhat charac- 
teristically, for a native of Great Britain, he 
predicates of his countrymen their ‘‘ national 
love for fair play,” and also their ‘intense cu- 
riosity and thirst for seeing things and men from 
all points of view and im all aspects”; and he 
speaks of them as ‘‘ preferring to look at things 
as they are, even in their nakedness and weak- 
ness, to any theories or notions or systems about 
them.” 

As a college professor of English literature, 
Mr. Brewer ought to have employed his mother- 
tongue in a way not open to obvious exception ; 
and his use of it has repeatedly been eulogized 
by critics. At most, however, it can be con- 
ceded, in his favor, only that he was not more 
slipshod and wordy than, for instance, Mr. Free- 
man or Mr. Froude. His “builded,” ‘ doubt- 
lessly,” ‘‘hodiernal,” ‘‘hunger-starved,” and 
*‘unbark,” to which may be added “ the poet’s 
immature death,” and ‘to that degree,” for 
“to such a dey. 6,” are surely out of place 
in good moder prose. ‘ Allude,” for ‘‘ refer,” 
is, further, a vulgarism into which he tres- 
passed ; and he seems to have thought that 
‘‘exponent” signifies ‘“‘ explanation, solution, 
or key.” Out of thirty or forty sentences in his 
Essays which we have marked as objectionable 
on some ground or other, it will suffice to tran- 
scribe half-a-dozen: ‘‘ He was as remorselessly 
and effectually crushed, and with as little con- 
sideration and afterthought, as the king of the 
forest might tread upon an insect” (p. 137). 
“The most accessible person in her kingdom, 
her ears, like her palace, were open to all 
comers” (p. 145). ‘‘Thus, within a very brief 
space, English literature, as represented by the 
drama, experienced a sudden and entire trans- 
formation, such as no other period affords the 
like” (p. 224). ‘‘ Like the Greeks, also, the sun 
was the chief object of their national worship” 
(p. 389). ‘‘ We may see how their pride, or pre- 
sumption, or tyranny, have been followed by 
punishment” (p. 398). ‘ Would he not be liable 
to neglect the most important mechanism for its 
apparent insignificance?” (p. 403). Can it be 
that we have an exemplary stylist in a writer 
whose pages abound with such English as has 
just been quoted ? 





Christenthum, Volksglaube, und Volksbrauch. 
Geschichtliche Entwickelung ihres Vorstel- 
lungsinhaltes, Von Julius Lippert. Berlin : 
Hofmann. 1882. 


In this volume Professor Lippert presents the 
third in a series of studies upon the origin of 
religious beliefs and observances. In the first of 
these studies his aim was to illustrate the de- 
velopment of such ideas trom an original soul- 
worship in the case of the Jews, and in the 
second to apply the same hypothesis to the civi- 
lized races of Europe—the Lithuanians, Slavs, 
Germans, Greeks, and Romans. And now his 
purpose is to show that the religious conceptions 
of Christianity as expressed in its traditional 
ceremonies, and also in those observances whose 
origin is later, are derived from conceptions 
previously existing in the religions it displaced. 
His point of view is that of opposition to the 
two theories of an origin in philosophical specu- 
lation and in mythological conceptions. His 
thesis, which all three volumes are designed to 
prove, is that all religions, no matter how various 
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in their present form, are more or less complete 
developments from one and the same original 
idea of soul-worship. 

““By means of the same logical process, the 
Zulu has come to the same fundamental ideas as 
the Greek, only, in-conformity with the progress 
of his social and intellectual life, he came earlier 
to a standstill in the collection and combination 
of the elements of these ideas.” 

Although Lippert stoutly maintains that bis 
method has been a purely inductive one, still 
one is forced to the belief that the inductive pro- 
cess was suggested and guided by a preconceived 
theory. The conclusions here reached are such, 
we venture to say, as no one without this par- 
ticular bee in his bonnet would ever have ar- 
rived at. A mass of interesting materiai is 
accumulated—that no one can deny—but, with 
all this, the thesis that Christianity had nothing 
essentially its own to offer by which the spirit 
of all that it borrowed from earlier beliefs was 
modified and made fruitful, is not proved. 





The Modern Appliances of Electricity. By E. 
Hospitalier. Translated and enlarged by 
Julius Maier, Ph.D., Science Master Chelten- 
ham College. D. Appleton & Co. 

THIs treatise has the faults of most of the rec@Mt 

French works on the application of electricity. 

The matter contained in it is poorly digested, 

and valuable space is.giver ' elaborate illustra- 

tions where smaller cuts, unu even diagrams, 
would have answered. The Brush machine, for 
instance, has two full-page illustrations of its 
external appearance. Moreover, the macbine is 
fully described twice in the book. To the unini- 








tiated these illustrations give no idea of the 
actual construction of the machine. The exube- 
rance of illustration is most strikingly shown in 
the pictures of the photophone. Another and 
more serious fault consists in the descriptions of 
apparatus which, on careful examination, would 
be shown to be unworthy of extended notice, or 
even notice at all. Some of this apparatus 
never performed satisfactorily the work for 
which it was intended. Long extracts, also, are 
made from Engineering and from Nature, where 
short abstracts would have sufficed. Notwith- 
standing these defects, the reader will find here 
much that is not contained in other treatises. 
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Chnst’s Christianity. 


Being the Precepts and Doctrines recorded in 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, as taught 
by Jesus Christ. Analyzed and arranged 
according to subjects, by Albert H. Walker. 
12mo, $1 25. 

An attempt to furnish the public with an edition of 
the sayings and discourses of Jesus, separate from all 


other matter, and systematically classified and arranged 
according to their respective subjects and relations. 
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THE MACHINE anp its WHEELS. 


By W. A. WILKINS, Editor Whitehall (N. Y.) Times, 


“A crisp. sparkling nov el. Destined to make a 
sensati - me wean . “A story whose satire must 
strike Vv reaver.’ —Corr. Chicago Tribune. “Non 
partisan, it * l be read by thousands with ple asure.’’— 

¥Y. World “The revelations of ‘machine’ methods 
are remarkable."—Phila, Bulletin. “Will enjoy his 
characterizationa, witty sayings, and skilful hits at 
‘folly as it flies’ "—Hartford Times. “The reader’s in- 
terest is held from first to last by the author’s ABSO- 
LUTE FIDELITY TO THINGS AS THEY ARF.”"—N. Y. Herald. 
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Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s Meister- 
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ally pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exerc ises, 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons desire to invite the 
attention of lovers of fine books to the very ex- 
tensive collection of elegant books they now dis- 
play in their retail store. 

Their stock includes the best editions of all the 
standard English and American authors, bound 
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TOWHEAD: The Story of a Girl. By 
Sally Pratt McLean, author of ‘Cape Cod Folks.’ 
1 vol. 12mo, uniform with ‘ Cape Cod Folks,’ $1 50. 
This is a story altogether American in plot and cha- 
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style which characterized ‘Cape Cod Folks’ with that 
pathe tic touch so peculiarly her own, which has made 
liss McLean such a phenomenon in the world of letters. 
(Ready Oct, 20,) 


A STUDY OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
By Mrs. Joseph P. Oliver. Illustrated with portraits 
and several wood-engravings. 1 vol., 500 pages, 
price $2 25. 

Asacharming piece of literary work, presenting for 
the very first time the domestic and inner life of so 
famous a personage as Maria Edgeworth, dealing not 
only in reminiscence, but taking in contemporary eriti- 
cism, it will oe cupy a first rank among the biographies 
of celebrated women of letters. Full of important and 
interesting material, it includes letters touching upon 
a possible subject of literary and social interest 
written at a period which certainly was the most active 
in the whole history of English literature. (Ready 
Oct. 20.) 


ANCIENT LANDMARKS OF PLY- 
mouth. By Hon. William T. Davis. 8vo, cloth, 600 
pages, price $4. 

A history of the early settlements of the Plymouth 

ists, giving the methods by which the land was ob- 
d, the titles of estates, the history of homes, 
ches, schools, etc., the genealogy of families 
records of births, marriages, deaths, ete. Compile 

largely from original sources. Altogether the most im- 

portant volume of — history published for many 

years. (Ready Dec. 14.) 








EMERSON; An Estimate of his Character 
and Genius. By A. Bronson Alcott. 1 vol. small 4to, 
beautifully printed and bound, price $2. 


This work, by Emerson’s celebrated contemporary 
neighbor, and friend, of which only a very limited edt. 
tion will be printed, will contain a fine likeness of 
Emerson—the celebrated je fusgratious 4 —together with 
some curious photographic illustrations in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Alcott. (Ready Oct. 20 


TROUBLESOME CHILDREN: Their 
Ups and Downs. By Rev. William Wilberforce New- 
ton. Oblong 4to, with brilliantly-illuminated cover 
and many colored illustrations by Francis G. Att- 
wood, price $2 50. 


B. Westermann & Co., 


838 Broadway, New York, 


GERMAN BOOKSELLERS & IMPORTERS 
(Established 1848). 





Kurschner’s Deutsche Na- 
tional Literatur. 


The whole Course of German Literature, with Historical 
and Critical Editing of its Chief Monuments. To be 
published in parts of over 100 pages, crown 8vo, 
good paper and print. About two parts a week. 
Subscription, $1 20 for every six parts, free by mail. 
Part 1 sent on receipt of 20 cents, containing a por- 
tion of Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ edited and annotated by 
H. Diintzer. See the Nation, Oct. 12, p. 309. 





B. W. & Co.’s Classical Catalogue, Part 1: Greek and 
Latin Authors. Price 10 cents. Part 2: Greek and Ro- 
man Archeology, Literature, History, Geography, Dic- 
tionaries, Grammar, a systematically arranged select 
list of the best books published in Europe and America. 
Price 5 cents, 


PUTNAMS’ 
BRIEF LIST NO. 5 


Good Books, ‘Old é & New 


Contains a selection of their very attractive stock at 
favorable prices, including among other interesting and 
desirable books lately received from London some rare 


CRUTKSHANKIANA. 
Sent free upon receipt of address on postal-card. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 








